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Creedless Religion 

‘The moderns have learned to speak quite defer- 
tially of religion. Very few would, as it has 
ppened in days past, call it an aberration of the 
ind or an opiate for the masses. They have on 
= contrary come to the conclusion that religion 
really indispensable to man and that it has a 
adency to elevate him. Religion, it is admitted, 
mstitutes an essential element in the human make- 
». Both sociologists and psychologists come to the 
ifense of religion and look upon it as a beneficent 
fluence in human and social life. The value of 
ligion for true civilization is well recognized. 
‘ude materialism has had its day and frank athe- 
m is no longer fashionable. Irreligiousness is 
»t regarded as a badge of honor and not deemed 
‘sign of a strong and liberal mind. No scientist 
particularly anxious to be called a materialist. 


There is a fundamental change of attitude in re- 
wect of religion if we compare the present age 
ith that preceding it. The drift is away from a 
echanistic and toward a spiritualistic interpreta- 
n of life. Prof. Rufus M. Jones bears witness 
this trend of our times in the following passage: 
Mechanistic theories of life have most assuredly 
orked serious harm and materialistic tendencies 
ve, of course, made religious ideals seem to many 
ss live and gripping verities. But the best lead- 
rs of present-day thought are swinging away from 
wechanistic interpretation and the growing empha- 
s on the fact that spiritual values are as much a 
rt of the eternal nature of things in our universe 
matter is, will in the near future break the drift 
materialism. JI see many signs of returning 
nity and I am confident that the native hunger 
the human soul for God will reassert itself and 
ing social health and healing.) 


Society needs religion. That is the verdict of 
nose who have diagnosed the ills of our times. 
Only a genuine religious revival can stave off still 
‘reater evils and final ruin. But how is this re- 
firth of religious sentiment and religious fervor to 
brought about? That the home must play an 
ortant part in this restoration of religion is a 
ne conclusion. Dechristianize the home and 
dechristianize the nation. On the other hand, 
homes of the land are imbued with a truly 
us and Christian spirit, then the nation also 
e deeply religious and Christian. Religion 
enetrate into the heart of the people through 


atmosphere has invaded the home. 


the home. (We shall later show that the home 
must be supplemented by the school, but at present 
we are concerned with the home.) What Profes- 
sor Jones says anent this subject deserves our 
thoughtful attention and should be carefully pon- 
dered. 


“Wherever,” he writes, “there has been profound 
religious life in any nation, race, or people, there 
has always been behind it a deep and pervasive piety 
and religious culture in the home. Jewish religion 
has been born in all periods, not in the synagogue, 
but in the family center. Puritan faith had its nur- 
ture around the family hearth. Quakerism has 
lived and flourished only where the home was the 
nursery of its spirit and ideals. The child of the 
seasoned Quaker learns. to pray in silence and to 
practice meditation in the family before joining in 
these ways of worship in the larger group at the 
meeting house. The first step toward rebuilding 
our new society is in the direction of the recovery 
of a truer and more vital spiritual quality in the 
home.” What has been said applies also to the 
Catholic home. We learn our first prayers at the 
knee of our mother. The example of the father 
will largely determine the attitude of the children 
toward religion. If religious indifference prevails 
in the home, it is not likely that the children of 
this home will ever excel in spiritual fervor. 


Like many other sections of social life, so un- 
fortunately the home of today has also become very 
much secularized. In many homes, religious life 
has been reduced to a minimum. Religious con- 
versation is rare. Many other topics may be dis- 
cussed at the family table or around the family 
hearth, but religious subjects are not frequently 
touched upon. The family bookshelf may contain 
some classics or possibly the latest in lighter fic- 
tion, but books dealing with religious matters are 
conspicuous by their absence. Even religious pic- 
tures, once practically the only adornment of the 
homes, are no longer in evidence. Saddest of all, 
the beautiful and inspiring custom of family prayer 
has well nigh been forgotten. Religion even in 
the home has become individualized, it is no longer 
a family matter. A profane, secular and worldly 
The home is 
no longer a sanctuary. Whatever pertains to re- 


ligion to a large extent has been entirely relegated _ 


to the church. This secularization of family life 


has done far greater harm to the home than the — 
industrial revolution. It has robbed the home of its _ 
’ dignity and made it a merely material thing. If 
the home is again made truly religious, then also’ 


7 sae 
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its erstwhile beauty and its wonderful power for 
good will be restored. 

Our great concern must, therefore, be to rein- 
troduce into the family a sturdy faith and a dynamic 
religious consciousness. Up to this point we can 
proceed with Prof. Jones, but.now we must part 
company, for the means which he proposes for the 
restoration of religion in the home are totally in- 
adequate; and not only that but they are calculated 
to render conditions even worse. It is his belief 
that religious life will improve if religious creeds 
are abolished. Such a creedless religion he would 
like to see taught in the home. But never has there 
been nor can there be a vigorous religious life with- 
out a creed, that is an intellectual conviction. We 
shall quote the passage in point and pick out the 
flaws it contains. Professor Jones writes: “The 
next question, and the final one for this paper, must 
bear on the type of religious life which we want 
to see cultivated in the homes of our nation. If we 
are talking about the cultivation of art instead of 
religion, we should emphasize the importance of 
the love of beauty in the family circle, a pervasive 
good taste in the home, and the surrounding pres- 
ence of beautiful objects, harmonious colors and a 
fitting setting for the continual unconscious sugges- 
tions of loveliness and charm. ‘That would work 
more effectively than would the frequent discussion 
of theories of beauty, or occasional lectures on 
form, or a well selected library of books on Aes- 
thetics. The same features apply to religious cul- 
ture. Discussions of creeds and doctrines are not 
the important matters. Religious attitudes in the 
child count for much more than specific beliefs. 
Habits of reverence and wonder, when once formed, 
are likely to last through life, whereas ideas and 
thoughts are, and should be, transitory. ‘They have 
their day and cease to be. ‘The child ought not to 
be a little theologian. He ought to be a joyous 
little child, full of spontaneous enthusiasms and 
growing loyalties.”’*) 

Here we are in presence of a considerable con- 
fusion of ideas. It is quite true that we train the 
aesthetic sense of the child, not by the discussion of 
the abstract principles of beauty, but by surround- 
ing it with objects of beauty. Nevertheless, before 
we can surround the child with beautiful things 
we must know which things are beautiful. The 
_ objects that are supposed to educate the senses of 


selected according to 


m otis 


it acquire habits of reverence if it is not told what™ 
it should reverence? How can it learn to love 
God, if it is not told something about God? Re- 
ligious attitudes must be based on intellectual ele 
ments. The attitude I take toward Christ depend 
on what I think of Christ. Every religious attitud 
presupposes, therefore, some specific belief. We 
cannot have religion unless we have a creed. This 
talk of a creedless religion, of an undogmatic Chris=" 
tianity is utterly futile. . 


As an educator Dr, Jones must realize the natu- 
ral inquisitiveness of children which prompts them 
to ask questions and to inquire into matters. Sooner 
or later the child will certainly put a question con 
cerning the religious practices which have been 
adopted in the home. It will ask: Why do we 
pray? Why do you speak so reverently about 
Christ? Why should I love God? Why should I 
do this and not do that? It will have to be an- 
swered. But every answer, if it is to be satisfac 
tory, must be dogmatic and give expression to 
definite truth. 

Religious attitudes are justified only by underly- 
ing beliefs, otherwise they remain meaningless and 
will yield to the awakening critical and reflective 
judgment. With a creedless religion we will no 
get very far. It will no longer satisfy the child, the 
moment it begins to think. It is quite true what 
Francis Greenwood Peabody says with regard te 
this subject: “No proposal of a mock-liberalism 
is more futile than the proposal to abolish creeds. 
Every reasoning being has a creed, if it be onl; 
the creed that all creeds are unreasonable. The 
only distinction which can be made is between ¢ 
good and a bad creed, between a rational religio 
and a magical religion. The satisfaction of the minc¢ 
concerning the mysteries of the universe is as irre 
sistible a demand for the intelligence as the satis 
faction of hunger is for the body. To denounce 
one creed is to announce another; and to profess ne 
creed ‘“ to confess that one has given up think 
ing.” . eae 

A creedless religion is not the remedy for th 
evil, described. It lacks ia ae hence, 
spiritualize the home. It is like a plant witho 
root that will quickly wither away. e 


— 
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‘he Engineer in Power: His Task 
j The election of an engineer to the Presidency 
pay be an event of far-reaching consequences. The 
codern engineer is an anthithesis not merely of a 
jcarding, Harrison, Garfield, or Hayes, but even of 
rrationalistic doctrinaire of the eminence of Thomas 
iefferson. On the other hand, the eminent engi- 
Peer believes himself no less called to establish a 
»w order of things, or even a new civilization, 
aan did the author of our Declaration of Inde- 
Pondence. 


| He is not satisfied to merely construct, control, 
itionalize and standardize for the sake of who- 
yever may be his employers, whether governments 
Yr corporations, but does so rather for the benefit of 
vankind. Greater efficiency means to him a lessen- 
ig of tasks overtaxing man’s physical constitution, 
ve possibility of working under more congenial 
ronditions, producing better goods at a minimum 
‘ost, and the possibility of supplying a greater num- 
er of people with what may increase their welfare 
nd happiness. He is equally opposed to the igno- 
ant entrepreneur who wastes or destroys human 
nergy, raw material, and natural resources, and to 
he revolutionary reformer who would induce the 
dasses to overthrow by violence the present sys- 
m, promising an Utopia which the engineer real- 
mes can never be. 

The engineer does not deny that industry neg- 
sects to provide properly for the workers, realizing 
wetter than they that industries are, generally speak- 
mg, poorly organized, while employing wasteful 
methods, and are, therefore, to a large extent in- 
‘ficient. He believes himself destined to reform 
‘hese conditions, not merely in the interest of capi- 
cal, but for the ultimate benefit of mankind. He 
pelieves it possible to bring about these changes, 
und is at times impatient because of the shortsighted- 
aess of the majority of those controlling industry, 
who do not perceive, what is evident to the engineer, 
that their lack of perspective is an impediment to 
srogress. 

Our country is shortly to discover just to what 
=xtent the President-elect will bring the mind of an 
sngineer to play on the public affairs of our coun- 
‘ry. Will he be able to co-ordinate the multifarious 
interests of the various groups of our citizens, clam- 
pring for recognition, as he would co-ordinate the 
various pieces of machinery in some great modern 
industry? And to what extent, if any, will he be 
able to harmonize‘and rationalize our relations with 
foreign nations, on the achievement of which so 
much depends at present? 

_ The tremendous influence which is being brought 

bear on Congress to increase tariff rates is a 
sympton of great significance.) While a well-known 
Socialist argued in favor of a higher tariff on shoes 
it a recent meeting of the St. Louis Trades and 
abor Council, almost each issue of the United 


1) The Nation hardly exaggerates: “the tariff swinery 
displayed in the hearings before the Ways and Means 
ittee of the House of Representatives exceeds any- 
n our recollection,” in the issue of February 6. 


States Daily, published at Washington, and present- 
ing a record of the various official acts of the three 
branches of the Government, reports endeavors and 
urgings on the part of one or more industries for an 
increase of tariff rates, or removal of an article 
from the free list. 


On January 9 the paper devotes over four columns 
to “a joint request by practically all of the affected 
domestic producing interests,” 1. e., those engaged 


in the production of oils and fats, demanding “a 
blanket ad valorem duty of 45 per cent on all fats 
and oils, as’ an essential revision of its tariff.) 
This request was backed by spokesmen representing 
the following organizations: American Fish Oil 
Corporation, National Co-Operative Milk Producers 
Federation, Texas Cottonseed-Crushers Association, 
U. S. Fisheries Association, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Associated Corn Producers’ Asso- 
ciation,®) Olive Oil Association, American Vege- 
table Oil Industries, and a few others. 


On January 11 the same paper reports that 
“higher duties on brick, which is coming into the 
United States from foreign countries in increasing 
quantities, notably through the Port of New 
York,”*) are being demanded. Spokesmen for pro- 
ducers of glass in various “bulk” forms, such as 
plate and window glass, asked for materially higher 
duties at the tariff hearing on January 12, before 
the House Committee on Ways and Means.®) On 
January 17 a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on 
cedar shingles and lumber and a specific duty of $3 
a thousand feet on lumber other than cedar were 
asked by spokesmen for producers in Washington 
and Oregon.*) ‘Taking up Schedule 7 of the Tariff 
Act, covering general agricultural products, the 
Committee mentioned on January 24 heard requests 
by spokesmen for farming interests for increases in 
duties on several farm products, some of the pro- 
posed new duties being more than double present 
rates.) 

Day by day they come, demanding “protection,” 
which is, in all too many cases, synonymous with 
privilege. The Steel Trust is, of course, also there, 
demonstrating sores allegedly attributable to foreign 
competition. But while all of them are asking for 
the same thing, greater protection against foreign 
competition, each group has merely its own eco- 
nomic and financial interests at heart. Acting, as if 
the fundamental doctrine of economic Liberalism, 
that the motive of self-interest, permitted to develop 


without let or lay, would redound to the common | 


good, had not been proven false by the experiences 
of the last hundred years. Nor is there even an in- 
kling regarding the grave international implications 
back of this clamoring for increased tariff-protec- 
tion, At least the mass of our people do not realize 
that, while pacifists are warning the country the 


2) Loc. cit., Jan. 10, pp. 1 and 6, 


3) “He spoke particularly of increasing imports of 
tapioca flour, which, he said takes the place in most part © 


of starch derivable from corn!” 
AV Wocecitn Viashia lan. leaps 
5) Loc. cit. Jan. 14. 


6) Loc, cit., Jan. 18. i) MOGs 1cithes) aikweos 
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Government’s naval policy would arouse the sus- 
picion of other powers and perpetuate the war spirit, 
the fact of the demands on the part of various 1n- 
dustries for increased protection through higher 
tariff rates is a phase of a struggle which is creat- 
ing for us enmity and preparing, perhaps, a world 
crisis. Every new barrier put in the way of foreign 
goods entering our country, is just one more obstacle 
put in the way of Europe saving itself from bank- 
ruptcy and ruin. Since most nations of the old- 
world are today our debtors, a European debacle 
would react on us in a manner so disastrous that its 
full results can not be foretold. Sir George Paish, 
distinguished English statistician and economist, 
writes in a recent issue of the Zeitschrift fiir Geo- 
Politik (No. 4, 1928): 

“Now the debtor countries all over the world are un- 
able to sell their commodities on the scale necessary for 
the purpose of enabling them to meet their obligations 
and at the same time to obtain from the sale of their com- 
modities the money necessary for purchasing the things 
they require for the satisfaction of their needs. For that 
reason they continue as before to raise large foreign loans. 
But the crediting countries cannot advance credits on the 
same scale that they have been doing during the past few 
years. Unless relief comes in the near future the whole 
system must very soon collapse .. .” 

The collapse of the international credit system, 
in which our nation is vitally interested, Paish be- 
lieves, “thus . . . becomes dangerously imminent.” 
He further contends: 

“This collapse will be inevitable unless immediate meas- 
ures are taken to enable the debtor countries to meet their 
obligations by selling their goods rather than by further 
loans. Symptoms of the crisis have accumulated in abun- 
dance: flooded markets, growing unemployment in the 
United States and the enormous magnitude of credit opera- 
tions in the important industrial countries, primarily in 
Germany.” 

Nor is this an individual opinion; it is rather the 
consensus of opinion of numerous serious-minded 
men, who, with Sir George Paish believe symptoms 
of the crisis to have accumulated in abundance. 

Probably the military and naval experts, predict- 
ing the approach of another great war, also have 
these conditions in mind. In the meanwhile the 
mass which, under Democracy, is supposed to be 
the ultimate source of government, a vox Dei decid- 
ing what course the nation’s destiny is to take, is 
satisfied with the soothsaying of politicians and 
newspapers. : 

The difficulties in the way of harmonizing both 
national and international interests, so varied as 
these are, are, of course, apparent. The President- 
elect, realizing the necessity of obtaining new 


_ markets for the products of our industry, under- 


- took a trip to South America. What this under- 


products, among them corn. Edwin J. Nourse, on 
the other hand, demonstrates that, while tariffs on 
farm produce will be followed by temporary good 
results, “the disappointing feature of the rural 
medicine lies in its after effect.” He contends: 

“Economically, its defect lies in the fact that any increase 
in prices which it effects, seems to come to the producer in 
a diluted form, and to reach the consumer as a magnified 
burden on his cost of living. This tends both to check 
urban demand and also to burden the farmer, since one 
farmer consumes the other farmer’s product. Politically, 
its defect lies in the fact that, as tariffs are made, the 
farmers’ friends in Congress must give more in added 
industrial protection than they get in agricultural duties.” 

By way of evidence on this point Mr. Nourse 
adduces “the careful figures of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, whose verdict is that under the 
present tariff farmers are paying $426,000,000 a 
year for $125,000,000 of protection.’”’®) 

The plain facts of the case are: the interests of 
neither the exporters of American capital seeking to 
invest money in foreign countries nor of the indus- 
tries and commercial enterprises demanding a high 
protective tariff, are identical with those of the 
farmers of our country. The latter must export in 
order to prosper, while the former interests assist in 
restricting their foreign markets. The results of 
this antagonism of interests are too apparent. 

Over twenty years ago Franklin Pierce told the 
farmers, “if Government keeps on protecting you 
as it has for the last forty years, it will protect you 
off from the face of the earth.”®) The country has, © 
since this was written, enjoyed almost continuous 
prosperity. Today, more than ever, the farmer has_ 
reason to answer those calling that fact to his atten-_ 
tion: “A prosperity where the whole profits are 
held in a few hands has a kind of a tired look.” 

The accumulation of the wealth of the country in 
the hands of a few, is a fact not far from accom-— 
plishment. The power of the thing termed “finance 
capital” by the writers of the Christian Socia 
school has grown enormously in consequence. Its 
owners will, therefore, have their way which, in the 
end, shall prove greed an evil counselor, unless th 
engineer in the White House demonstrate his ability 
to co-ordinate the many divergent interests, both na- 
tional and international, establishing in their stead 
a harmony of interests such as great technical ex- 
perts consider possible at least in industry. 

Evidently unable to discern clearly the meani 
of an engineer in the White House, observers 
Washington, nevertheless, sense the advent of a new 
influence in national politics. The Outlook’s cor 
spondent in the nation’s capital, writing on “Back 
Stage in Washington,” declares: 

“We have watched many administrations come 
but we cannot recall a pre-inaugural period in whi 
has been such an atmosphere of uneasiness and unce: 
as prevails here today. We cannot attribute this uns 
state of mind to any definite cause unless it be tha 
Hoover is a variation from the Presidential norm, 
utterly unlike his recent predecessors.” ‘2 

He notes traces of bewilderment 


of members of Congress, epu 
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from the backwoods, friends and enemies of the 
President-elect and the 300-odd men who make up 
the Washington corps of correspondents. He says. 
furthermore. 

We find, the same spirit of disquiet among agents of 
the big business interests prowling around. the capital and 
Congressional corridors in an attempt to pick up prophetic 
hints of what is to come. Their employers fought Hoover 
to the hour he was nominated and, as a result, do not share 
his confidence. We consider it quite amazing, and highly 
creditable to Hoover, that there has been no parade of 
Wall Street boys through his conference chambers. since 
his election.” 1°) 

Such is the situation today; it would be rash to 
predicate what the developments will be. 


Chesterton’s Principles of 
(Concluded ) 


This tendency of forsaking the land can only 
be prevented by teaching people to understand the 
desirability of going back to live on the land. This, 
of course, means a certain spirit of effort and sac- 
rifice for the sake of an acute national necessity. 
But if the general public, especially the poorer 
classes who suffer much from unemployment, can 
once be convinced that a move in the direction of 
country life is one of the only things that will save 
our ever-increasingly threatening position, and if 
the government supports these smaller farm enter- 
prises, then some sort of agrarian plan of this kind 
ought to be quite feasible. We do not propose 
to eliminate townspeople and drive them all into the 
country, but we will soon be obliged to come to a 
more balanced distribution of labor. That farm 
life is a more normal state of things than is to be 
found in the artificial and feverish existence of the 
big cities, scarcely calls for further demonstration. 
Thousands are today complaining they would be 
glad to get away from the dull and monotonous din 
of modern industrial life. The most human satis- 
faction of the creative instinct in the individual is 
what makes farmers as a whole content and there- 
fore conservative. The farmer has a multitude of 
interests, and these are his own interests, not the 
interests of some impersonal system that uses him 
‘as a single little cog in the big machine of mass 
production. 

It is not possible to use the self-praise methods 
of present-day blatant advertising to put across this 
plan of inducing people to live on the land. We 
cannot offer our ideal as a labor-saving machine. 
The sort of call we must make to our countrymen 
‘is the kind made before a great war or revolution. 
We cannot say, “Try our farms, they are a treat.” 
Ve must appeal to higher things, that will lead 
en to make sacrifices in order to avoid an awful 
calamity. The country must now educate the city 
folks; just as the farmers were educated to city 
ideas in the past. We need volunteers, ready for 
rough and strenuous attempts in this our desperate 


10) Loc. cit., Jan. 30, 1929, p. 181. 
‘i ; ¥ 


hour. “We want a popular appeal for volunteers 
to save the land. But we do not want the ap- 
peal weakened by that weak-minded, that weari- 
some, that dismal and deplorable thing that the 
newspapers call Optimism. We are not asking 
babies to look pleasant while their photographs are 
taken; we are asking grown men to meet a crisis 
as grave as a great war.’(134) It must all. be 
done in the spirit of a crusade. We need farmers 
as we once needed soldiers, and may at any time 
need them again. We need landholders who are 
willing to sell and break up their large lands into 
small properties. The state can also do much 
toward the desired end by means of favorable legis- 
lation, and the rich could raise voluntary funds to 
get things started. Once a start is made by a 
nucleus of farmers on their own feet, the idea would 
grow by itself. 

But from the very beginning it must be well un- 
derstood by all that living on the land is quite a 
different thing from living by carting things off it. 
If the farmer does not consume what he produces 
but merely ships in everything to the trusts he is 
as badly off and narrow as the city clerk. He is 
working for a boss who will sooner or later tyran- 
nize over him. ‘There should be a body of citizens 
primarily concerned in producing and consuming 
and not in exchanging. Hence, smaller commu- 
nities would have to arrange upon some more local 
means of marketing the products of their lands. 

In general, then, the whole point in a return to 
the land lies in this that farm life is more sim- 
ple but also more complete and humanly interest- 
ing than the commercialized and profit-bitten social 
life to which our industrial age would lead us. Fur- 


_.thermore, the personal dignity of human nature 


must be saved from the totally dependent mob ex- 
istence in the city. We might take as our three- 
fold battle cry in this attempt: “Self-support, self- 
control, self-government.” (148) 

The third aspect considered by Chesterton’s Dis- 
tributism is that of machine industry or modern 
methods of manufacturing. To say that machinery 
has come to stay is foolish. This cannot be said 
of anything that man has willed to make and can 
unmake. “And if it can be shown that machinery 
has come into the world as a curse, there is no 
reason whatever for our respecting it because it 
is a marvellous and practical and productive curse. 
There is no reason why we should not leave all its 
powers unused if we have really come to the con- 
clusion that the powers do us harm.”(163) The 
ultimate spiritual standard by which a man or ma- 
chine is to be valued is the happiness of men. Shall 
we then go mad and smash all machinery? By 
no means. What can be done immediately with a 
machine is to Share it, that is to share its owner- 
ship. Thus its direction and profits are shared. 
Sharing here means dividing, not merely pooling, 
This not only can be but is already being done, only ~ 
it is not being done to a sufficiently large degree. 
Too few workmen participate in it, or they do not 
participate as they should. Here is a chance for 
real distributism, but the machine must be dis- 
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tributed to the right people, who really require it | prietors who use this electricity would cheapen light 
or could really do work with it. Any number of and power and give a large number of small pri- 
schemes of this kind are better than the concen- vate enterprises a real advantage. Again, if Henry 
tration presented by capitalism or promised by com- Ford, by making so many people possessors of their 
munism. For example, necessary machinery could own independent means of transportation, 1s helping 
be owned by a small local society on principles of people to see more of the land and live further 
profit sharing or profit dividing among those who from the city, he is unwittingly doing a great deal 
work at it. But profit-sharing must be proposed toward decentralization. “This popularization of 
in the proper tone, and not as a charity fund for motoring (however wrong in motive or in method ) 
the worker, which would be an affront to his self- really is a complete contradiction of the fantastic 
respect as an honest laborer. talk about inevitable combination and concentra- 
In this way the policy of reversing, or even tion.”(195) Of course, much might be Se aa 
merely of resisting the modern tendency to mo- an ethical standpoint against Ford’s method of em 


ploying men for mass production, which is typical 
of big indsutries. His whole theory of employment 
rests on a false assumption. Ford in his plants 
assumes that a great number of men lack the men- 
tality and interest in life to do more than turn a 
monotonous screw all day long. ‘This cannot be 
admitted until we can induce his men to admit their 
own lack of mentality. Most of them would, how- 
ever, very frankly admit that they are constrained 
Machinery should be the exception in an ideal | to work for Ford by the alternative of starving 
state, and not the grinding and oppressive rule | with their families. Someone recently described 
that it has become. Modern inventions are praised the happy factory employee as turning out for his 
by all, but it is highly doubtful whether people | homeward journey like a member of the Stock Ex- 
really feel them as improvements. Luxuries have change. Does this represent our modern ideal? Is 
been made necessities. The race of men has been | the worker to be satisfied with mere wages at the 
dehumanized, spoiled, enslaved by excessive desires, | expense of all individuality? We don’t want philan- 
rendered effeminate, and finally bored to death by thropists, we want our rights; and a great and most 
the very speed and efficiency obtaining in every- | human right is private property. We want self- 
thing. In our modern machine age even a man’s government, we want trust in human nature and not 
holiday is mechanical. All his recreation and leisure | “social service.” If men are given their rights” 
is standardized and bears the offensive trade-mark | there will be very little need for the self-complacent 
of the trusts. Whom do we pay for our newspapers, | philanthropy that the rich few are at present pleased 


books,. cars, theatres, sports, and pleasure trips? to devote to the poorer classes by way of social 
“If the pleasure-seeker himself were really a pleas- up-lift clubs. , 


ure-maker for himself, if he were forced to amuse 
himself instead of being amused, if he were, in 
short, obliged to sit down in an old tavern 
and talk—I am really very doubtful about 
whether he would confine his conversation 
entirely to the Crown Prince of Fontarabia, 
the shingling of hair, the greatness of cer- 
tain rich Yankees, and so on; and then begin the 
same round of subjects all over again. His inter- 
ests might be more local, but they would be more 
lively; his experience of men more personal but 


nopoly, can be enacted even while society retains 
its industrial character. “We can work toward in- 
dustrial distributism and away from industrial mo- 
nopoly. Even while we live in town houses, we 
can own town houses. Even while we are a na- 
tion of shopkeepers, we can try to own our shops. 
Even while we are a workshop of the world, we 
can try to own our tools.” (170f) 


In summarizing, Chesterton asserts that the world 
today is occupied by two big powers, State So 
cialism and Big Business. They are already one 
spirit; they will soon be one body. For, disbeliev- 
ing in division, they cannot remain divided. Theirs 
will be a world of organization or syndication, a 
world of standardization. It will be hard to tell 
whether things are being conducted on a mercan- 
tile basis or on a municipal basis. But in either 
case people will lose their great human right—that 
more mixed; his likes and dislikes more capricious terns pice Gf Datcbincs a eee a 
but not quite so easily satisfied.”(186f) “Inven- | hain principles, as above mentioned; first, to 
_ tions have destroyed invention.”(187) “The minds | 4 chedenens tin Rates es monopoly ariinocte 

43 cate igre so much aoe the motor-cars | ization by creating a spirit of private property : 
ee oe ne morning papers of men, or the me- | private enterprises: second, to go at this bre 

oie Sepa of the coats a hats of men. up of the block ne capitalism by slow but 
_In other words, we are not getting the best out of | | fs 
en, We are ceraniy ot geting the rout in | AEG, POL Suddenly, ay sort of reveal 
a7) : . er et qualities out of | the people. It cannot be imposed upon the peor 


there is something tragically ridiculous 
present position of centralized common 
ttheless there is such a thing as 

it) alization to work for de-— 
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Hag in view, or of religious who are animated by 
deep-rooted faith, it can be done. ; 

The most formidable obstacle to carrying out 
any such vast reform lies in the perverted modern 
nentality that differs so remarkably from the ethical 
principles and morality of the older Christian Re- 
ligion, the Catholic Church, which really believed 
in the rights of men.. “That is,” says Chesterton, 
“it believed that ordinary men were clothed with 
powers and privileges and a kind of authority. Thus 
the ordinary man had a right to deal with dead 
matter, up to a given point; that is the right of 
property. Thus the ordinary man had a right to 
rule the other animals within reason; that is the 
objection to vegetarianism and many other things. 
The ordinary man had a right to judge about his 
own health, and what risks he would take with the 
ordinary things of his environment; that is the 
objection to Prohibition and many other things. 
The ordinary man had a right to judge of his chil- 
dren’s health, and generally to bring up children to 
the best of his ability; that is the objection to many 
interpretations of modern State education. Now 
in these primary things, in which the old religion 
trusted a man, the new philosophy utterly dis- 
trusts a man. It insists that he must be a very 
fare sort of man to have any rights in these mat- 
ters; and when he is the rare sort, he has the right 
to rule others even more than himself. It is this 
profound scepticism about the common man that 
is the common point in the most contradictory ele- 
ments of modern thought. These sages, 
rightly or wrongly, cannot trust the normal man 
to rule in the home, and most certainly do not 
want him to rule in the State. They do not really 
want to give him any political power. They are 
willing to give him a vote, because they have long 
discovered that it need not give him any -power. 
They are not willing to give him a house, or a wife, 
or a child, or a dog, or a cow, or a piece of land, 
because these things really do give him power. Now 
we wish it to be understood that our policy is to 
sive him power by giving him these things.” (256f) 

_Fr. Dominic KELLER, O. S. B., 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 


I have asked the priests to dispense with fairs, 
festivals, excursions and such means of raising 
money as far as possible, and have the people sup- 
port their churches direct, because many ways in 
which money is obtained on public occasions are 
not truly Catholic. Occasional meetings and par- 
ties are all right to help dispel the dullness of life, 
but many tend to get the people away from the 
work of the organization. 
In charity work this is particularly true. It is 
much better to get close to the work yourself than 
to employ many social workers to do it for you. It 
is this friendly association with the poor and down- 
trodden which is the finest manifestation of charity. 
, _- Joun J. Grennon, D. D., | 
ee Archbishop of St. Louis") 
1) From an address delivered before the Catholic 
Vomen’s League at Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Jan. 24. 


It is regrettable the series of articles on “The 
Suicide of the Irish Race,’ by Rev. M. V. Kelly, 
published in America, should have occasioned so lit- 
tle discussion in the Catholic press of the country. 
Questions of this nature, affecting the welfare of 
any considerable part of the Catholic body or the 
Church as a whole, should be frankly discussed, al- 
ways, of course, in a spirit of charity. 

While F'r. Kelly deserves to be commended for 
having undertaken, what must have been for him a 
painful task, realizing that his motives would in all 
probability be misunderstood, it seems, that he was 
not the first to call attention to the condition to 
which the articles refer. 

Discussing in LeDroit, of Ottawa, Canada, “The 
Suicide of the Irish Race,’ Mr. Charles Gau- 
tier quotes the Bishop of Peterborough, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. O’Brien, as having expressed in writing on 
July 25, 1927, to a priest of the Diocese of Alex- 
andria, that the Irish were dying, while the French- 
Canadians were multiplying. And even previous to 
that time, the Bishop of Sault Ste. Marie, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Scollard, is said to have declared, on April 8, 
1923, that the number of Catholics of the English 
tongue in the Province of Ontario was diminishing, 
while, on the other hand, the number of Catholics 
in general was growing. 

To the urbanization, or centralization of the Irish 
in cities, Fr. Kelly attributes the decline of the peo- 
ple of his race in America. As Mr. H. J. Desmond 
has long ago pointed out, rural communities origi- 
nally settled by Irish even in so prosperous an agri- 
cultural state as Wisconsin, have been deserted by 
the sons and daughters of the original settlers. On 


_ top of this, Mr. Thomas Poulin, writing in L’Action 


Catholique, of Quebec, says: 

“The four western Provinces of Canada have been open 
to settlers for the past forty years. Catholics of other 
races have not overlooked this fact. The French-Canadians 
established colonies there at once, and erected churches, 
schools and parish residences, developing a parish of their 
race and their religion. The Germans, the Poles, the 
Ruthenians, and others, did so likewise. 

“While all these endeavors were accomplished in these 
four Provinces, we do not find there a single rural parish 
of Irish origin.” 

When, in the nineties of the last century, German- 
American Catholics began to emphasize and discuss 
at their meetings the importance of the social ques- 
tion, they were frequently ridiculed by their co- 
religionists of the Celtic stock, and accused of seeing 
in the dark European ghosts which did not exist in 
our country. If at that time they had discovered the 
problem recently discussed by Fr. Kelly in the 
America, perhaps “The Suicide of the Irish Race” 
would not today be debatable at all. 

It were desirable, Fr. Kelly’’s articles should be 
widely discussed also among Catholic groups other 
than those of Irish extraction. Even if we may not 
be able to create a “back to the land movement,” the 
results of the study referred to should help to bring 
about a better conception of the reasons why we 
should foster Catholic rural life. ; 

be es <e. 
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Warder’s Review | 


The Church’s Struggle for Liberty of Religion 
You talk of religious liberty. Know you what 
the word means? Know ye that religious liberty 
is all and entire in the supremacy of the moral 
order? The Church is a spiritual despotism, is she? 
Bold blasphemer, miserable apologist for tyrants 
and tyranny, go trace her track through eighteen 
hundred years, and behold it marked with the blood 
of her free and noble-hearted children, whom God 
loves and honors, shed in defence of religious lib- 
erty. From the first moment of her existence has 
she fought, ay, fought as no other power can fight, 
for liberty of religion. Every land has been red- 
dened with the blood and whitened with the bones 
of her martyrs in that sacred cause; and now, rash 
upstart, you dare in the face of day proclaim her 
the friend of despotism! Alas! my brother, may 
God forgive you, for you know not what you do. 
OreEsTES A. Brownson?) 


Knowledge of Ethics Sorely Needed 


A volume by the late Fr. Heinrich Pesch, S. J., 
which should long ago have been printed in Eng- 
lish, “Ethik und Volkswirthschaft,” has been trans- 
lated into Dutch. The Bishop of Haarlem, Hol- 
land, Rt. Rev. J. D. J. Aengenent, has written an 
introduction, expressing his pleasure that this im- 
portant discussion of the relation of ethics to po- 
litical economy should now be available in the lan- 
guage of his country. While “De Christelijke 
Werkgever,” the official publication of the General 
Christian Federation of Employers, printed at Ant- 
werp in the Flemish tongue, calls the book “a 
standard work, a scientific catechism which we 
would wish to see in the hands of every Christian 
employer.” 

The class which, we would like to add, is so diffi- 
cult to reach, because it is so self-sufficient and 
almost completely ignorant and indifferent, taking 
them as a whole, regarding the duties which prop- 
erty, and the power it confers, imposes on its mas- 
ters. 


“Rapacious Usury” in Financing Buildings 

To what extent profit-seeking capital is today 
able to once more engage in usurious practices, the 
following statement of facts illustrates. John J. 
Leary, Jr., of the New York World, in his weekly 
summary of labor events in the Sunday World of 
January 6, writes: 

“The Massachusetts Commission on the Necessities of 
Life, after an exhaustive inquiry into the housing situa- 
tion in that state, places the responsibility for high build- 
ing costs and consequent high rents upon the money 
lenders who finance new buildings and not upon the high 
wages of the building trades. 

“The ssion finds that apartment house build- 
ers have to pay from. 12 to 40 per cent for money during 
the construction period; that bonuses of 20 to 25 per 
cent are paid for short time second mortgages, with 


1) Brownson’s Works, Vol. x., pp. 135, 136. 


like bonuses for renewals and extortionate charges for 
legal and engineering services. : 

“We find,’ says the Commission, ‘money furnished by 
reputable banks at 6 per cent. or less put out again by 
the little men at a rate of net 25 per cent per annum.’” 

“A similar investigation in New York would, in 
the opinion of high-grade building men,” says Mr. 
Leary, “reveal an even worse condition. Shortly 
before his death Otto M. Eidlitz, perhaps the high- 
est class builder New York has ever known, told 
me that speculative builders were paying 25 per cent 
for money.” 

In the end, of course, the people who live in those 
apartments are the ones who must foot the bill. 
In consequence an amount out of proportion to their 
total income must be set aside for rent. 


A Prophecy Partly Come True 


Having had occasion recently to take from the 
shelf “A Policy of Free Exchange,” a volume pro- 
duced in England in 1894, we came across the fol- 
lowing prophetic lines in the essay on “The Coming 
Industrial Struggle,” by William Maitland: 

“We cannot ... look forward without apprehension to the 
inevitable and rapid transference of the centre of trade to 
the other side of the Atlantic . . . America, fearing no 
other country, and at peace with all, will begin to monopo- 
lize the trade of the world. The nations of Europe will 
then, when they find their resources dwindling away, dis- 
cover, perhaps when it is too late, that they have devoted 
too large a proportion of their wealth and the. flower of 
their manhood to preparation for wars which rarely come, 
and would never come at all without these preparations. 
Then, when they will find themselves sinking beneath the 
burden which they have allowed their rulers to impose 
upon them, despite the opposition of officialism and of the ~ 
classes interested in keeping up this extravagant expendi- 
ture, they will insist on following the wiser and better 
example set them on the other side of the Atlantic.” 

The inevitable happened in a manner which con- 
stituted a catastrophe of such magnitude that all 
mankind was appalled. It is doubtful though 
whether Europe’s mentality has undergone much 
of a change. As to our country, it must be said 
that since 1894 it has progressed rapidly and far 
toward adopting the very policies which made of — 
that part of the Old World, which is in reality 
merely a dependence of Asia, an armed camp or 
cantonment of Mars. 


A Foundation Stone Cast Aside 

The belief that economic Liberalism has nearly — 
run its course cannot be far wrong when theg 
Monthly Letter of the National City Bank of New | 
York reports, without a word of criticism, the re- 
strictive action of the Provincial Governments of 
Ontario and Quebec, adopted for the purpose of > 
curtailing the overproduction in print paper. 

It is certainly not in accord with the theory of 
laissez faire that, because an industry has been de- 
moralized by excessive production, governments 
should “practically compel the manufacturers to 
reach an agreement for a regulation of production 
and prices.” Even though, as in this case, they 
should be in a position to exercise this authority 
by reason of their control of raw material. In fa 
this very control of raw material is opposed to the 
doctrines of the School. “thoes 
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And while Say and Bastiat are not yet so very 
long in their graves, the Letter also reports that the 
Premier of Quebec, in commenting on the agree- 
ment, is quoted as saying: 

“We promise them [the manufacturers], Mr. Ferguson 
and myself, the full co-operation of the Governments of 
Ontario and Quebec to see that every party to that contract 
would live up to it.” 

So far is the attitude of the economic expert re- 
sponsible for the National City Bank’s informative 
Monthly Letter removed from criticizing this pol- 
icy, that he continues: 

“The paper situation shows not only the intensity of com- 
petition [which was once upon a time considered a perfect 
regulative of industry and commerce!], but that control 


Over prices must be exercised through control over produc- 
tion.” 


As complete a denial of the chief tenets of eco- 
nomic Liberalism as it is possible to express in one 
short sentence. 


Because We Have Lost the Sense of Solidarity 


The so-called Blue Laws of former days in our 
country have come in for an undue amount of criti 
cism on the part of Catholics, who seem to believe 
them to have been born entirely of Puritan narrow- 
mindedness and bigotry. That many of them could 
be paralleled by even more stringent rules and regu- 
lations for the conduct of men, laid down in the Mid- 
dle Ages not merely by the Church or feudal princes, 
but also by self-governing municipalities, is generally 
overlooked. 

Thus, while the Synods held in the days of the 
Merovingians were satisfied with uphoiding the 
biblical injunction that man should refrain from 
labor on the Lord’s Day, several centuries later, in 
the territories east of the Rhine, severe penalties 
were imposed on those who neglected to heed the 
Commandment referred to. 

Slaves, transgressing the law, were to be flogged, 
while freemen, who had been admonished without 
avail, were threatened with the loss of one-third of 
their property, and even with that of their liberty. 

While the Libertarians of the last century, whose 
priniciples have so thoroughly permeated modern 
thought, would declare such punishment an emana- 
tion of an erroneous conception of the deity, and, at 
the same time, of the cruelty of those ages, it is in 
reality an expression of the deep religious conviction 
of the’ people of those times, as well as their sound 
social sense. They believed the day of rest to be 
possessed of a social significance, and were not, 

erefore, willing to permit the individual to break 

own so beneficent an institution, ordained by God, 
and intended to benefit the human race. Moreover, 
She prevalent concept of solidarity, not merely of 
interests, but also of responsibility, led our fore- 
bears of long ago to resent all actions, which because 
f their nature, tended to draw on a community the 
rath and punishment of God. ; 
We, on the other hand, have so lost this sense of 
mmunal responsibility that even the presence of 
widespread crime and vice never once suggests to 
s the question whether our permitting them to 
lourish in our midst does not call for divine retribu- 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


Diplomacy, that art, which in its application so 
frequently offends against the principles of a decent 
man, is the weapon of the State. The diplomat 
resembles, in a certain sense, the stock speculator 
or even the mere gambler. In order to forestall 
every possibility of failure, he knowingly makes 
use of every kind of intrigue which, on the other 
hand, remains hidden from the eyes of the masses. 
Such conceptions as: liberty, brotherhood, peace, 
humanity, justified defense, respect, right, justice, 
and the right of self-determination, which, in case 
of the idealist, have a deep meaning, merely serve 
him as a pretense or blind. . While they [the 
diplomats gathered in conference] embrace each 
other and draw tighter the bonds of friendship for 
the peace of the world and the weal of their coun- 
tries they spy on each other and draw the chest- 
nuts out of the fire. They exchange kisses, but 
their kiss is, as it were, permeated by a poisonous 
serous fluid. 

HENRY SEROUYA (Paris)*) 


Particular timeliness is given to group study of 
the family by the presentation of a report on Ideals 
of Love and Marriage to the quadrennial meeting 
of the Federal Council of Churches at Rochester in 
December. This report was prepared by a commit- 
tee composed in part of church people who have 
given years of study to the subject, and had the 
endorsement of the full membership of the Coun- 
cil’s Commission on Church and Social Service. The 
chief emphasis of this report—copies of which are 
not yet available at the time of writing—seems to 
be on the danger of deferred marriages and on 
the need to maintain, at whatever cost to individ- 
uals, the permanency of the marriage relationship. 
That is, while it considered the effect of changed 
conditions of living on the psychology of human 
relations, this committee came out with the strong- 
est possible insistence upon the traditional attitude 
of the churches toward marriage. Its report will 
no doubt shortly be available for study groups as 
a conservative counterweight to the many books 
and reports that advocate changes of one kind 
or another in the present legal and accepted status 
of the family. 

The Inquiry?) 


What is a worker? Mr. A. J. Cook, of the Brit- 
ish Miners’ Federation, is not satisfied with the 
Parliamentary Labor Party. He wants the “work- 
ers of Britain” to raise the standard of class war. 
What is a worker? If a man who begins life as 
a junior clerk is a worker, does he cease to be one 
when he becomes a general manager? If a man 


1) Translated from the German, ‘Die Rolle von Indivi- 
duum und Gesellschaft beim Hervorrufen von Kriegen,” 
printed in No. 3, Vol. VI. of “Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsy-— 
chologie u. Soziologie,” p. 273, Lpzg., 1928 

2) January, 1929, p. 6. ek 
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begins life as a carpenter, and rises to be a big 
building contractor, has he ceased to be a worker? 
If so, at what stage of his life did the change take 
place. If they cease to be workers, then what 
about politicians? If Mr. Willis, at a miner’s wage, 
is a worker, how can Mr. Willis, leader of the 
Upper House, be a worker? If Jock Garden is a 
worker, drawing an office salary, why not Mr. 
Bruntnell? If Mr, Bavin is not a worker because 
he is not a producer, how about Mr. Lang, who is 
an estate agent? If the only workers are manual 
laborers, what right has Mr. A. J. Cook, a secre- 
tary, among them? If only wage earners are work- 
ers, what is to be done with the small farmer, 
and the corner groceryman? It seems to us that 
these “class-conscious” agitators are conscious hum- 
bugs. Their real appeal is “let me handle your 
cash and fight your battles on a good salary. All 
the other chaps are bogus.” 
Catholic Press, 
Sydney, Aust. 


It would appear that our large-scale employers 
no longer take the trade unions so seriously as for- 
merly. Science is making it increasingly easy to 
ignore them. In “strongly” organized centers and 
even in some strongly organized industries the 
techniques by which the union will is circumvented 
have been highly developed. Employers who have 
created reasonable conditions as to hours, wages 
and working conditions, and as to status for the in- 
dividual worker, have discovered that it is prac- 
tically impossible for union organizers effectively to 
approach their employes. My query is whether this 
seemingly enlightened policy in the treatment of 
labor is necessarily well advised when viewed in 
relation to the total national industrial situation. 
Of course only a very small number of employers 
go this far. The temptation is rather to have a 
company union. For most people it is a great deal 
easier to run a business with a company union than 
without one. And it is equally true that for the 
average run of employers it is harder to operate 
a business with a standard union than without one. 
But human experience suggests that in great mat- 
ters “the easiest way” is not a safe guide, and fur- 
ther that a great industry can only grow out of 
great experimentation and probably out of_ great 
sacrifice. 


its seriousness. And the run of individuals will 
agree that it is not nearly as bad now as in some 
other years, notably 1927, 1924 and 1921. 


But though we may know that unemployment is 
relatively less than at some other time, we can offer 
no absolute figures at all about the number out of 
work in this country. There are no comprehensive 
unemployment statistics in the United States. Eng- 
land has some valuable unemployment statistics 
arising out of the operations of its unemployment 
insurance act, but here we have no unemployment 
plan of general application, and hence no method 
of getting unemployment figures currently. 


An opportunity will soon arise for getting the 
first comprehensive American unemployment statis- 
tics. In 1930 a census will be taken. Among the 
questions to which this enumeration should find an. 
answer is the number who are out of work. Cer- 
tainly an important purpose of the census is to dis- 
cover the condition of the people of the country, 
and no fact about the condition of the people of 
the country is more important than the degree to 
which they are unemployed. This opportunity, 
which will not come again for ten years, should 
not be ignored. 

Chicago Tribune Survey*) 


In the House of Commons on November 9 Mr. 
Snowden attacked the Government on the ground 
that during its term of office 750,000 acres of arable 
land had been allowed to go out of cultivation, and 
his assertion was not denied. Parallel with this 
was the statement that there were 1,250,000 peo- 
ple in the country [Great Britain] out of work, 
and the number had increased the week before by 
35,000. In face of these facts a simple-minded 
person might say that it is ridiculous to complain 
of food-shortage. If we go hungry it is our own 
fault. But we know perfectly well that such a 
criticism would be met with a smile of pitying con- 
tempt. Do we not know that “it does not pay,” as 
the saying goes, to produce our own food? In other 
words, it pays better to keep a million men idle on 
the dole waiting for work which never comes while 
we buy our food from abroad at an annual cost of 
something like £300,000,000. But whom does it 
pay? To whose advantage is it? That is the ques-_ 


tion. And the question was answered thirty years 
ago by Pope Leo XIII when he spoke in the Rerwm 
Novarum of the artificial division of modern so-_ 
ciety: “On the one side there is the party which | 
holds power because it holds wealth; which has in 
its grasp the whole of labor and trade; which ma- 
nipulates for its own benefit and its own purposes 
all the sources of supply, and which is even repre- 
sented in the councils of State itself. On the other 
side is the needy and powerless multitude.” Writ- 
anes 1891, these words are a picture of England 
in ‘ 


Morris LLEWELLYN COOKE, 
Consulting Engineer!) 


Prominent among the subjects of discussion at 
the recent annual meetings in Chicago of the eco- 
nomic-statistical-sociological group of associations 
was unemployment. That professors, who read 
papers on this subject, were not listened to by as 
large audiences as were their brethren who dis- 
cussed the intricacies of the stock market, is an in- 
dex of the times rather than of the importance of 
the subject. Interest in unemployment varies with 


Recrnap Ginns, O. P., in Blackfriars?) 


~ 


1) Vol. 3, No. 1, Jan. 10, 1929, p. 6. s 
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*1) Some Observations on Workers’ Organizations, in 
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SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 

The information submitted to the recent annual 
neeting of the German St. Joseph Orphan Society 
yf St. Paul contains an item of great interest. It 
s stated that the Orphanage farm produced food, 
‘onsumed in the institution, valued at $8,300. 
The total expenses for the year 1928, the institution car- 
ng for 127 children, was $26,149.27, Towards this sum the 
St. Paul Community Chest contributed $11,459.78, while 
relatives of the inmates paid $7,800 towards defraying the 
sxpense of board and tuition. 


The Benedictine Fathers, who for the past thirty- 
three years have edited the Revista Eclesiastica, 
one of the best-known religious magazines in Spain, 
are now issuing an illustrated supplement. 

This new magazine, which has an artistic cover in three 
colors, is replete with photographs of current events and 
articles on subjects of public interest. In the first issue 
there is an informative article on Catholic Action from the 
pen of Count de Rodriguez San Pedro, founder of the Cath- 
olic broadcasting station, “Radio Espano.” 


Cardinal Ilundain blessed in Seville, Spain, the 
annual exhibition of clothes for the poor collected 
by the organization begun by the Queen under the 
name of the Ropero Santa Victoria. Among the 
exhibits were five garments knitted by the Infantas 
Dofia Beatriz and Dofia Maria Christina, daughters 
of the King, who work for the Ropero all the year. 

When the clothes were given to the poor in Madrid the 
Queen presided at the distribution in the Royal Palace, 
aided by the Queen-Mother and the Infantas. The event 
was the twentieth distribution from the Palace. A letter 
was read from the Holy Father, who conveyed a special 
blessing to the Queen and all those associated with the work. 


A splendid year’s work is reviewed in the last 
annual report of the Providence (Row) Night 
Shelter of London, a Catholic undertaking, devel- 
opments having been effected in every section of 
the charity’s efforts. More cases were assisted in 
the Night Refuge than in the previous year, while 
in connection with the three homes, for which the 
Committee were responsible, there had been better 
results than for many seasons past, including the 
completion of the addition to the Home of Rest 
for Women. 


Since the establishment of the Providence (Row) Night 
Shelter sixty-eight years ago, nearly 2,500,000 nights’ lodg- 
ings and 5,000,000 suppers and breakfasts, apart from meals 
on Sundays and special occasions, have been provided free 
of charge to the homeless poor without distinction of creed, 


A home of its own was recently acquired for the 
Work of St. Justin, founded by Rev. Dr. Charriere, 
of the Catholic University of Freiburg in Switzer- 
land in the city named. The chief purpose of this 
undertaking is to assist students from mission coun- 
tries enrolled in the departments of secular learning 
at a Catholic university. Such Works already exist 
in Paris, Louvain, Lyons, and now in Freiburg, 
while another one is to be founded in the near fu- 
re in Aix la Chapelle, in Germany. 

During recent years thousands of young men have left 
eir homes in China, Japan, India, and other countries, for 


either Europe or America for the purpose of promoting 
their studies. The Work of St. Justin is designed to grant 
Catholic students from such countries the advantages offered 
them in other universities by non-Catholic organizations. 
The Freiburg Home at the present time shelters five stu- 
dents from China, while a sixth is expected to arrive in the 
near future. 


To help directors of patronages in the organiza- 
tion of sporting activities, to co-ordinate these ef- 
forts, and thus make them more efficient, and con- 
sequently more interesting to youth, the “Federation 
Gymnastique et Sportive des Patronages de France” 
was founded in 1898 by Dr. Paul Michaux, surgeon 
to the Paris hospitals. ‘Today, it numbers 50 “re- 
gional unions” and 2,000 societies, with more than 
200,000 active members. 

“Its aim is,” says a writer in The Irish Rosary, to pro- 
claim loudly by facts, that Catholic young men are the 
equals of others in civic virtue, in the love of country, in 
robustness and valor: to develop, by the rational use of 
gymnastics and athletic sports, the physical and moral 
strength of the young: to enable them to draw on the 
rich store of physical vitality, energy and activity, and 
of moral improvement contained in the various depart- 
ments of physical training when it is well understood.” 

The F. G. S. P. F. has its headquarters in Paris, and 
works under the supervision of a Central Committee. 


At a recent meeting of the Wellington, New Zea- 
land, Roman Catholic Education Trust Board it 
was decided to abolish the system of school fees 
which has been in operation since the establish- 
ment of the Catholic education system 50 years ago. 
Sixteen years ago, recognizing that the Catholics 
were suffering hardships in not only having to pro- 
vide land and buildings for their schools, but in 
also having to support them by paying school fees, 


~ a trust board was formed with the object of cre- 


ating a capital fund, the interest from which, aided 
by a Sunday penny collection and various func- 
tions, would be sufficient to maintain the schools for 
all time without the necessity of collecting fees. 
The board is now in a position to abolish the fees. 
The system will apply to six primary schools in 
six Wellington parishes. 

The Wellington Trust, which was established in 1912, is 
the only one of its kind in New Zealand and Australia. It 
commenced without a penny, Today it possesses a capital 
fund of over £28,000, and, in addition, during the 16 years 
it has maintained schools involving an expenditure of 
£11,000, of which £7,000 went to meet the deficiencies in 
the school fees of children whose parents were unable to pay. 


SOCIAL ETHICS 


The issue of Information Service of the Depart- 
ment of Research of the Federal Council of 
Churches, dated December 1, contains the findings 
of an exceedingly interesting study of the relations 
between dairy farmers, milk distributors, milk 
wagon drivers and the City of Chicago. The study 
was made jointly by the Federal Council and the 
Chicago Church Federation, and attention was fo- 
cused on the ethical aspects of a typical problem in 
rural-urban relationships. One paragraph declares: 


“Milk can be contaminated in more than one sense, If 
milk production is tainted with social injustice, it should 
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be considered just as dangerous to the public as if it con- 
tained bovine tuberculosis germs. Our greatest concern 1s 
that ways may be found for eliminating the elements of 
social injustice.” 


SOCIAL S LUD, 

The National Urban League, organized and con- 
ducted by Negroes for the advancement of the peo- 
ple of their race in the U. S., announces its annual 
competitive examination for Fellowships for Col- 
ored students for study in social work. At least 3 
awards will be made, possibly as many as 7, the 
number the League is now maintaining. Applicants 
must be graduates of or candidates for graduation 
from accredited colleges. Successful candidates will 
receive tuition and stipends ranging from $70 to 
$110 per month—the total value for the year being 
from about $900 to $1,200. 


The Schools to which the Fellows are assigned are the 
New York School of Social Work, the Graduate School for 
Social Administration of the University of Chicago, the 
University of Pittsburgh and Ohio State University. 


CO-EDUCATION 

The National Educational Society of China, 
whose membership includes most of the important 
persons interested in public instruction in that coun- 
try, has renounced co-education which they adopted 
with enthusiasm ten years ago. At a recent con- 
ference the rector of the University of Nanking, 
representing the two provinces of Kwantung and 
Kwangsi, moved that “secondary instruction be 
given to pupils of opposite sexes in separate estab- 
lishments.” 


After much discussion the following resolution was 
adopted: “The separation of the sexes in establishments 
for primary and secondary education is generally endorsed. 


thetic cream. Skillful investigators had been un- 
able to get over that difficulty ; but he hoped to hear 
that a formula had been found by which it could be 
designated, for the protection of the public and of 
those farmers whose specialty was cream. 


Lord Bledisloe declared that it puzzled him to know 
why the suggestion was made in relation to cream only, 
because it applied also to milk. On several long-distance © 
ocean liners today quite a palatable substitute for milk 
was provided for the passengers under the name of milk. 
He believed that in certain cities in this country the ex- 
ample was being copied. The article was made by a 
machine, called an emulsifier, from Argentine butter and 
New Zealand milk powder. He did not know to what 
extent this movement would develop, but it must be quite 
clear to all of them that if Argentine butter could be pro- 
duced—as it could be—at little more than half the cost of — 
producing butter or its raw material in England, and 
that if New Zealand milk powder could be produced at 
less cost, and delivered at less cost than the English could 
possibly produce milk, the ultimate danger of this fluid, 
whether it was milk or cream, as a competitor with the 
product of dairy farmers in the home country was very 
serious indeed. At least it should be called what it was. 
A product that came from the combined effort of cows in 
the Argentine and in New Zealand, with the help of a 
mechanical device, ought not to be described as fresh, pure 
milk and retailed as such. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 
“The greatest internationalizing influence touch- 
ing the lives of the children of the United States 
today,” says “The American National Red Cross — 
Annual Report for the Year Ended June 30, 1928,” 
recently published, “is exerted by the American 
Junior Red Cross. Through its efforts and rela- 


_ tionships, children are influenced to think and act 


in terms of the good and welfare of the world. 
Consciousness of membership in an international 


organization enrolling almost 12,000,000 school chil- — 
dren in the 48 nations where the Junior Red Cross 
is organized has a vast effect on the children. The 
relationships in such an international organization — 
cause its members to think in terms larger than the 
nation where each lives.” - 

“The contacts of the American Junior Red Cross office — 
with other nations,” the Report declares in another place, — 
“where the Junior Red Cross is organized, lead us to be-— 
lieve that the internationalizing influence of Junior Red 
Cross is world wide and fundamental wherever it is organ- 
ized, This is as it should be, for citizenship today, while 
national, is, and must be, broader than national.” 


However, if special circumstances, such as the lack of re- 
sources and personnel, will not permit the establishment of 
separate schools, where necessary, separate classes for boys 
and girls should be conducted in the same schools.” 


PROPAGANDA 

A brochure by H. S. Raushenbush, on “High 
Power Propaganda,” summarizes the hearings held 
by the Federal Trade Commission on the subject 
of propaganda by the power companies. The three 
main sections of this report deal with “the story of 
the free press”; the activity of the utilities in the 
schools in subsidizing instructors and textbook 
writers, and putting “doctored” information in the 
hands of college and high school classes and in the 
grades of the lower schools, and the political ac- 
tivities of the power companies. 

The writer begins his report by pointing out that “during 
the last seven years there has apparently been more dirty- 
ing of the waters of public opinion, more muddying of 
the streams of education in schools, press and public groups 
than this country has ever seen before.” “Here is a sin- 
ister phase,” says The Survey, “of our ‘industrial 


FOSTERING OF GOOD WORKMANSHIP 
Honoring building mechanics with awards of 
craftsmanship for outstanding work is, according 
to The Carpenter, becoming more and more preva- 
lent throughout the country. While these awards 
carry no monetary value, they are said to be none 
the less much coveted by the building tradesmen, 
and the competition for the honor is said to be 
very keen, _ 
= “The recognition of good craftsmanship will go a lon 
seers wn eet TS way toward increasing the love for his work,” declare 


; editorial in th i ca. TS 

_ _ The recent 53rd half-yearly meeting of the British | Joiners official nee ied lee ia 

_ Dairy Farmers’ Association, in session at the Royal will more than ever realize and appreciate the fund 
A ricultural Hall, London, discussed the subject of molding values of thoroughness, intelligenc , reliab 
thetic cream. It was said the British Govern- 


loyalty and co-operation that distinguis 
: A ; ; 4 In spite of mass production and ne 
had been urged to find a designation for syn- s still t 

n= Ft 


ization, craftsmanship is still 


a9 


civilization’. 
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‘ades and the tendency to recognize it will help to en- 
jurage it.” 


CO-OPERATION 

A Spanish labor organization, the General Asso- 
iation of Railway Employees and Workers, has 
ormed a co-operative society, whose object is to 
uild “railway cities” owned by its members. Ten 
housand houses are to be built in the course of 15 
‘ears, the emplacement of which will be chosen 
ear the principal centers of railway traffic. 

Fifty different models have already been planned and 
vork is to begin as soon as the help from the railway com- 
anies and the state has been obtained. Subscriptions vary 
rom 60 centimos to 3 pesetas a month, a small quota, but 
s 3,000 members have already joined and the General As- 
ociation with a membership of 65,000 handles some $40,- 
00,000 pesetas a year, there will be no difficulty on the 
core of capital funds. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

Addressing the Catholic Citizens’ Parliament, 
vhich began a new session before Christmas at St. 
\nne’s Settlement, Vauxhall, London, Miss Monica 
Whately, a prospective Parliamentary Labor Can- 
lidate, discussed the question: “Does Restrictive 
gislation Really Protect the Woman Worker ?” 
which she answered at once by declaring that “it 
foes not.” She contended that this kind of legis- 
ation results in a penalizing of women workers on 
iccount of their sex, and that it drives them, in their 
1ecessity, into the less skilled trades which are al- 
eady overcrowded. 

Miss Whately insisted that protective legislation of the 
ype now in existence does not afford the woman protection, 
yut amounts to a denial of her right to a choice of employ- 
nent. A woman, she pointed out, may not work in a fac- 
ory after 8 p. m., but there is no protective legislation to 
tee her from having to work at any time during the day 
ir night at home, for example; there is no law to prohibit 
ver from doing work that was unpaid. The protection 
dven to women by the restrictions, she concluded, is simply 
ack of paid employment. 


MINIMUM WAGE LAWS 
In its seventh annual report the Ontario Mini- 
num Wage Board declares, the protection afforded 
yvomen by the Minimum Wage Act of Ontario 
(Canada) to have enabled female labor to share 
nore largely in the industrial prosperity of the 


ast year. The statement reads: 
“Tt is not only in times of trade depression that standards 
f wages tend to fall. Periods of expansion also threaten 
hem, though in quite another way. If, on the one. hand, 
ard times mean retrenchment in the wage expenditures, 
urthered by the underbidding of workers out of jobs; 
mn the other hand, good times mean the starting of new 
Biissses, many of which are in the hands of men with- 
at ripe business experience and of very slender resources, 
10se only wage policy is to keep wages down. A con- 
jerable number of the complaints which reach our office 
me from such plants, and our investigations show that 
se employers have never related wages to production 
or considered how costly low wages and a high labor 
irnover may prove.” 
SOCIAL INSURANCE | ef t 

Federal insurance of the farmer against climatic 
azards beyond his control would be consistent only, 
e Secretary of Agriculture in the Federal Gov- 
rnment believes, “if a sound actuarial basis for 
uch insurance were found, if private initiative 


should nevertheless fail to meet this need, and if 
there should be reasonable grounds for assuming 
that farmers would readily avail themselves of Fed- 
eral crop insurance on a basis that would not un- 
duly imperil the safety of public funds involved.” 
“The first function of the Federal Government with re- 
spect to crop insurance is to secure the necessary factual 
basis,” Secretary Jardine declared, pointing out that on ex- 
isting information it is impossible to say “whether such in- 
surance is practicable or under what conditions it should be 
issued.” While the farmer’s need for crop insurance is 
real, “his recognition of this need to the extent of being 
willing to purchase crop insurance, if available on equitable 
terms, is far less certain,” Secretary Jardine reported. A 
considerable amount of educational work would be re- 
quired, he stated, because the only alternative, compulsory 
insurance, “even if found constitutional, would quite cer- 
tainly be opposed by a large majority of American farm- 
” 
ers. 


THE TREND OF LARGER INCOMES 

“Million-dollar” incomes and over increased from 
2510 253 in 1927, reaching a record) totaleim 
1914 at the outbreak of the war they numbered 60. 
They increased rapidly to 120 in 1915, and 206 in 
1916, the years of our neutrality, and dropped off 
to 141 in 1917 and 67 in 1918, the years of our 
participation. Not even the post-war boom of 1919 
and 1920 checked the decline which continued to a 
low point of 21 in the deflation of 1921. By 1924 
they were back to 75, whence they jumped to 207 
in 1925, and after that to 231 in 1926 and 283 in 
1927, as already stated. 

Though representing but 2.60% of the total reported in- 
come, the 283 incomes in the million-dollar class paid 11.69% 
of the total tax collected. 11,067 incomes in the class of 
$100,00 and over, aggregating 12.45% of the total income, 
paid 53.74% of the total tax, while 343,856 incomes in the 
$10,000 class and over, aggregating 44.79% of the total, 
paid 95.99% of the tax, 

Considering these figures in the light of our population 
of gainfully employed, amounting to 41,600,000, it is plain 
to see the basis for the Treasury’s observation in its last 
annual report to the effect that “the income tax in this coun- 
try has become a class rather than a national tax.” 


CHAIN STORES 

Initial step in Purity Bakeries Corp.’s chain-store 
expansion program was taken with acquisition for 
cash of Innovation Daytime Bakeries, operating six 
stores in north side district of Chicago. These 
stores, the first to be acquired outside Greater New 
York, will be operated by Cushman’s Sons, Inc., of 
Illinois, a newly organized subsidiary of Purity, 
distinct from Cushman’s Sons of New York. An- 
other acquisition, expected soon, will give Purity 
31 stores in Chicago. These stores will serve as 
nucleus for an organization capable of developing 
an extensive bakery-store chain, which will include 
other larger middle-western cities as well as Chi- 
cago. A survey of Greater New York, just com- 
pleted, indicates this section can support 400 Cush- 
man stores, or double the number operated there. 

Purity’s chain-store program will not interfere with its 
wholesale baking business, which probably will be extended 
further this year. Company is now operating 51 baking 
plants which had combined net sales last year of about $47,- 
000,000. Plants acquired by consolidation with Cushman’s 
Sons now have been thoroughly integrated with the Purity 
organization, and progress already shown by these plants 
has come up to expectations, 


A Martyr of Charity: the Rever- 
end Francis X. Seelos, C. SS. JR. 
I 

For many years no marble slab, no bronze tab- 
let, no golden dome, marked the final resting 
place of Molokai’s heroic priest. There he sleeps, 
silent, peaceful, still on the Island of the Leprous 
Outcast, far out in the golden Pacific. But Da- 
mien needs no marble slab, no bronze tablet, no 
golden dome. Nature and the Great God of Na- 
ture have indelibly marked the spot containing 
his leprous dust. The broad blue heavens have 
arched his narrow cell. The stars of his glorious, 
self-sacrificing deeds shine out before the world 
in testimony of his Christlike zeal for these poor, 
abandoned, plague-stricken outcasts. 

In the following lines I am going to give you 
the life story of one, who like the hero of Molo- 
kai, died a Martyr of charity. Seventy-five years 
ago the Catholics, and particularly German Cath- 
olics of these United States, flocked about his 
pulpit, to catch the sweet words of love and re- 
demption as they fell from his saintly lips. Thou- 
sands knelt at his feet in the dark silence of the 
confessional and poured out the trials and trou- 
bles that weighed down their hearts. Three- 
quarters of a century ago his name was a house- 
hold word among the Catholics of many of our 
eastern cities and especially among the Germans. 
Today he lies hidden and forgotten in his narrow 
cell in the city of New Orleans. 

To recall the memory of this saintly son of 
Bavaria, who labored, suffered and died that the 
abandoned German emigrant might preserve in- 
tact the ancient faith of his forefathers, is the 
purpose of this short biographical sketch. 

On January 11th, 1819, while Metternich was 
striving to retain the conservative institutions he 
adored in Austria; while the spirit of liberalism, 
which had been evoked by the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic storms, was still alive in all the Ger- 
manies, while patriots from every walk of life 
were crying for a great and glorious united Ger- 
many, the subject of this biography first saw the 
light of day. Fissen, situated in the charming, 
romantic, mountainous country in southern Ba- 
varia, not far from the confines of ‘yrol, on the 
left bank of the Lech, is the town that has the 
honor of claiming Francis X. Seelos as its native 
son, 

His parents were simple, God-fearing, courag- 
eous souls, poor in the temporal possessions of 
this world but rich in faith and Christian virtue. 
Entrusted to such parental guides, it is not sur- 
prising to learn that the seeds of Christian virtue 
were planted in his youthful heart at an early 
age and daily nourished by loving care and ex- 
ample. 

Day after day this heaven-joined couple could 
be seen, with their children, kneeling in the vil- 


lage church, adoring their Eucharistic King and ~ 


HISTORICAL MISCELLANIES 


assisting at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Month after month they led the way to the Sac- 
rament of Penance and the Eucharistic Love- 
Feast, impressing upon their young offspring the 
value of these channels of Grace by which man is 
made to participate in the Nature of God. Thus 
while the cry for liberty, equality and fraternity 
was thundering through Europe, Francis X. See- 
los was being taught by word and example that 
true liberty can only be found in perfect sub- 
jection to God’s Holy Will. 

Owing to his weak physique Francis was not 
permitted to take up a laborious trade; yet his 
parents were too poor to send him to college. 
But God, was watching over this chosen soul. He 
had already selected him to follow in the foot- 
steps of Alphonsus Liguori, to be a Redemptor- 
ist, an apostle of the most abandoned souls in the 
cities, towns and hamlets throughout the United 
States, and in His own good time he would direct 
all things well. 

Francis’ catechist, a priest of eminent sanctity, 
had been observing the diligence and piety of the 
little lad. One day he asked him if he did not feel 
the desire to study, as he was so unfitted for manual 
labor. Francis at once declared his earnest wish 
for student life, but very frankly added: “We are 
ten children (including an adopted boy) and, as 
my father says, ‘studying costs a great deal of 
money. If my uncle Schwarzenbach were still 
alive I could go to college.”4) “I will provide for 
that,” said the priest. “I am well acquainted in 
Augsburg and I shall intercede for you that the 
charitable Catholics there may help to pay your 
board and tuition.’’) 

Jubilant at the very generous and highly unex- 
pected offer, Francis hastened home to communi- 
cate the good tidings to his parents and obtain their 
permission to study. They gladly agreed and the 
happy child began the study of Latin under the 
excellent tutelage of his pious catechist, in order 
to prepare himself for admittance to the gymna- 
sium. 3 

As soon as the good priest deemed him sufficiently 
instructed, Francis entered an educational institu- 
tion in Augsburg. At, first the separation from 
those so near and dear to him was almost unbear- 
able, but God’s love was stronger than the inclina- 
tions of nature. He began his studies at the new 
institute with the greatest zeal, and his diligent man- 
ner and manly character soon won for him the 
esteem of his professors and the confidence and 
respect of his fellow students. } 

Kindness and generosity, which were ever the 
principal characteristics of his noble nature, began 
to assert themselves at once. He could never stanc 
by and see a comrade in want. 


Whenever he was 


1) Schwarzenbach was his mother’s brother and ha 
been parish priest at Waltenhofen, a league distant fro: 
Fiissen. He died young in years, lamented by all hi 
parishoners. ‘ oh ae 


2) From notes in Redemptorist Archives, Hen 
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informed of the need of a fellow-student, he came 
immediately to his aid and often gave his last 
penny. The following is the testimony of a fellow- 
student: “The admirable qualities of his father 
and mother were harmoniously united in the youth- 
ful Francis Seelos in such a manner as to give 
joy to God and man. 


this particular time infidelity and pride were ram- 
pant among the university students. The Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic storms were still alive. “FEs- 
pecially in the universities radicalism throve. Stu- 
dents formed secret societies, which, under the 
name of Tugendbund and Burschenschaft, made 
noisy demonstra- 


The sincere piety, BY wean, 
the firm faith, the 


riect fear of G 
ag ect fear of God in the Keystone State. 


and the spirit of sac- Congregation Organized i741, 
-& ‘ ‘ rches erectec 
rifice that  distin- Bee ert car 


guished his parents 
manifested them- 
selves even then in 
the young student in 
the fullest strength 
and development; in 
these he far sur- 
passed his _ fellow- 
students. Neverthe- 
less he was always 
cheerful, so full of 
life, that every one 
loved him. Hypoc- 
irisy, melancholy, 
‘whims and the like 
‘were altogether un- 
‘known to him. He 
Was animated  to- 
ward all with kind- 
ness and candor and 
goodness. But that 
which most of all 
formed the founda- 
tion of his whole 
character was purity 
of heart. I am con- 
vinced, that notwith- 
standing the many 
dangers which sur- 
rounded him, his 
soul remained un- 
blemished during the 
whole time of his 
studies, and that he 
preserved his baptis- 
mal __innocence.”?) 
This testimony of a 
companion is ample 
proof, that the tiny 
Beds of faith, self- 
denial, charity, kind- 
ness and magnanimity, planted in his pure heart 
childhood, had germinated and were now wax- 
ing strong toward maturity. 


In the Autumn of 1839, after having success- 
fully completed the course of studies at the gym- 
nasium, young Seelos entered the University of 
Munich, where on account of his excellent recom- 
endations he received a free scholarship. Now 


Church of the Blessed Sacrament, 
Bally, Berks county, Pennsylvania, 
Second Oldest Catholic Church 


Rev. A. Scherf, present pastor of the parish of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament, Bally, Pa., writes: “The original church, 
built in 1743 and still in good condition, was erected by the 


Rev. Theodore Schneider, S. 
name from Rey. Aug. Bally, S. J., who was pastor here for 42 
years. This is a Pennsylvania German ‘settlement. The chil- 
dren as well as the old folks speak Pennsylvania German. 


tions that caused un- 
sasiness alike in Vi- 
efinia pang Sen tinee) 

It was, then, with 
no httle>.déar varie 
consternation that 
Francis’ devout 
Cato la etiparents 
granted their con- 
sent to his entering 
the University in the 
Capitol Citys fiat 
their fears were well 
grounded no one will 
gainsay. The clouds 
of liberalism and rad- 
icalism that broke 
with such fury in the 
storm of 1848 were 
beginning to gather. 
Patriots. roma 
walks of life were 
filled with the spirit 
of Nationalism and 
cried for a_ united 
Fatherland. Day af- 
ter day it was be- 
coming more evident 
that the Germanic 
Contederation, 
founded at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, and 
which at best was 
but a feeble alliance 
of princes, could 
never» be trans? 
formed into a firm 
national state. Nev- 
ertheless German 
professors in the 
universities clung to 
their patriotic ideals. 
Such then was the 
political unrest that 
existed in Germany, 
such was the spirit 
that permeated professors and students when 
Francis Seelos began his higher studies. 

The Catholic principles that had been so im- 
pressed upon him in his early days now began to 
assert themselves. Despite the fact that all about 
him were filled with the cry for liberty, equality 
and fraternity, nevertheless Francis remained stead- 
fast and firm, confident that the solution of their 
difficulties could be found alone in the true liberty, 

4) Political and Social History of Modern Europe. 
Hays, page 43. ; ’ ie 


This little town takes its 
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strong, consists mostly of members of the working classes; 
with the help of God, we expect to reach our goal, all co- 
operating harmoniously.” 


equality and fraternity taught by Jesus Christ eight- 
een centuries before. ‘Thus he pursued his studies 


unmolested, and, after completing his philosophical Since a newconien to AMEnce Caspar natn 
: oo é 1 . : 
peal ented Se ee ae poi oe in the conversation on this occasion, Andrew hands 
ae ld inamnctar aed eaten ted y him a letter, written at St. Nazianz, Wisconsin, 
spent in theology at Munich, Francis Seelos had foward the end of May, telling him to read it, 
ce Sad : 2 ay, 
the privilege of attending the lectures of five great order that he might learn how things stood ana: 7am 


and renowned professors. Dr, Herb was professor parts of the country. What Caspar “reads” to the 
of Dogmatic Theology, Dr. Stadlbauer of Pedagog- Bea pone ta ee : 


ical Science and Moral Theology, Dr. Haneberg of | Ue tahoe haan REE 
Sz Seri z : Professor Reith- ur domicile 1s a sma settlement, abou miles trom 
sacred Scripture and Hebrew, Manitowoc. There are two monasteries located here, one 


ges of Hermeneutics and Exegesis ; and Dr. Dol- for men and one for women. Both of them contain a 
linger of Ecclesiastical History. How highly these general church (probably meaning, open to all), but we 
learned men esteemed: the efforts and success of have another one besides. Nevertheless, these three 


is OF - “ churches are already too small, so that we were forced 
pu ovgiited youth 1samply preven trom HES nO to begin to build a fourth one. It is being erected of stone, 


reports they gave of him. and is to be 65 feet wide and 120 feet long. There is 
While Francis was thus acquiring a thorough also an orphanage, but it is not as yet entirely completed. 


f Scrip 2 her All classes of people are to be admitted (presumably to 
aos es cee. eaes Pee mena the colony) if provided with satisfactory testimonials. .. . 
ranches of science ne di We hold processions, etc., on holidays, just as we did in 


Christian virtues within his soul. Daily he at- Germany. . . . All crops do well; much flax and 
tended Holy Mass, made frequent visits to his hemp is also raised, but we have not as yet had as much 
Sacramental God, said the Rosary of the Immac- fruit as in the old country. . . . Our priest is thm 


: zealous Fr. Oschwald, who is assisted by a priest, Fr. 
ulate Queen of Heaven. He seized every oppor- Joseph, ordained last fall. During the present spring many 


tunity to become more perfect in the all-seeing eye have arrived from Germany; but some did not like the 


of God and thus to prepare himself for the glori- retired life, consequently one or the other has gone away.” 
ous work of saving souls in far off America. The missive is signed, “your friend St.” Andrew 
Maurice A. Driscout, C. SS. R. reminds Caspar, the newcomer to America, the 


letter proves he has not come among a lot of mere 
Hottentots. “Especially in Wisconsin and Penn- 


Oertel’s “Kathol. Kirchenzei- sylvania, Ohio and Indiana and still farther west, 
tung,” a Source of Information fine Catholic ‘settlements have been founded.” d 


The “Conversation” printed in the issue of June 
28, 1866, contains an interesting communication 
from Terre Haute, Indiana, dated June 19. In this 
instance the writer, whose name is supplanted by the 
fictitious “Caspar Nomber Won,” reveals rather un- 
favorable conditions: 


It has been said, that while the various volumes 
of the Wahrheitsfreund, of Cincinnati, constitute a 
valuable source of historical information, relating 
especially to the founding of the German Catholic 
parishes of the Middle West during its formative 
period, the once equally popular Katholische 2 : 
Kirchen-Zeitung, edited by the well-known convert, | yaTHevt,att many Germans and Turners here in Terme 
Professor Maximilian Oertel, yielded but little in- told in the new German Catholic Church. The construc- 
formation of the kind referred to. tion of the Church was undertaken and completed chiefly 


: : by three of our citizens. Now, since the weather is warmer. 
Mere casual scrutiny of a volume of this excel- between 150 and 200 people attend church. There are 


lent weekly would seem to sustain this opinion, since | many more about (i. e. German Catholics), but they do 
the customary column of Church News is absent. | not as yet know the way to church. Do you know what 
However, information of this nature, we have dis- is lacking? A school. Therefore, a committee has been 


2 i organized to build a school on shares; there are over 150 
covered, was cleverly woven into the fabric of the German Catholic children running around. The price 


famous “Conversation” carried on each week in of a share is $25, and if the +Zeitung!) will help me to 
Oertel’s paper between “Christian” and “ Andrew,” collect, we shall be out of trouble soon. Annually a certain 
and sometimes a third individual, published under | nember of shares will be raffled, and in the end, yeas 
Se cece o ” i ve been disposed of, a premium of $100 
the caption: “Plaudersttbchen.” Letters addressed will be drawn, so that one may obtain’$125 for $25.” 
to the editor, containing local church news, were, it ; é 5 ; 7 
seems, printed in full or in part, always, however, In closing, “Caspar Nomber Won” praises the 
_as having been read aloud in the course of the dis- locality, declaring that Terre Haute does not beat 
cussion. Thus, for instance, in the issue of June | 1S name the Garden City of Indiana” in vain. 
_ 7, 1866, the following communication, addressed to In so unique a fashion did Professor Oertel 
Andrew, who is no other than the editor himself, | sent to his readers the local news from various 
by the paper’s zealous agent at Monroe, Michigan, | Of the country. The volumes of Oertel’s we 
is “read”: ey now in the possession of the Central Bureau 
“Tuesday, the 12th of June, the Right Rev. Bishop of | We believe, in the course of time render valt 
‘Detroit will lay the corner stone of St. Michael's Church services to the writers of local Church h 
of this place. The building, to be under roof before the (e's *ee 
and o year, is being constructed of brick, 60 feet : 
‘ ; 48 feet long, with a tower 168 feet high. The .. ye 
honor to Monroe; it will cost $18,000.00 to 1) Oertel frequently designates hi 
ding under roof. The parish, 220 families | ner, supplanting t 
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Collectanea 


One of the best known missioners of pioneer days, 
Rev. Leopold Moezygemba, for a time Commissary- 
(General of the Order of Minor Conventuals in 
‘America, was greatly interested in the C. V. in 
ecearly days. 

Writing from Syracuse, N. Y., on May 19, 1863, 
the informed the officers of the organization that he 
vwould participate in their coming convention, held 
eat Cincinnati on May 25, 26 and 27, but for impor- 
ttant circumstances which prevented him from do- 
iing so. He had, in his stead, sent a worthy rep- 
resentative in the person of Rev. P. Norbert Stoller, 
{Superior of the Monastery at Syracuse. Adding: 

“T am convinced he will report to you just how deeply 
lI am interested in the welfare of the C. V. In a spirit 
cof genuine affection for its good cause and in accordance 
ywith your wishes, I have translated the Constitution of 
tthe C. V. into Latin and have sent it to Rome for approba- 
{tion, and have asked the Holy Father to bless your praise- 
yworthy endeavor.” 

The letter asserts, that a few weeks previously 
‘Fr. Moezygemba had received a letter from Car- 
idinal Barnabo, informing him that in due time the 
!requested answer would follow. 

Fr. Norbert Stoller was elected Recording Sec- 
retary pro tem in the first session of that Conven- 
‘tion, the eighth, and continued in office for a num- 
ber of years. 


The short history of the first twenty-five years of 
the Sisters of St. Mary in our country, written by 
the late Rev. W. Faerber in 1897, tells of a Day 
Nursery conducted by them from April, 1887, to 
January, 1890, in St. Louis, where these Sisters had 
settled after coming to America in 1872. It seems 
that back of the undertaking there was “a society 
of charitable ladies.” 

This créche, as Fr, Faerber calls the institution, 
was intended to care for children whose mothers 
were forced to work for wages outside of the home. 

Even previous to that the same Sisters had op- 
ened a home for abandoned and neglected children, 
a widow by the name of Schiller having donated a 
piece of property to be used chiefly for this pur- 
pose. 

The institution, opened on July 4, 1876, cared for 
227 children ere it closed its doors; 143 were under 
3 years of age; 84 between 3 and 10, and 30 over 
O years old. However, the undertaking was not 
sufficiently supported by the public; this together 
with difficulties of another nature, not specified by 
r. Faerber, led the Sisters to abandon in June, 
882, what had been known as St. Joseph’s Home. 
he property was sold to the Sisters of the Precious 
Blood, whose Motherhouse is at O’Fallon, Mo., and 
who have continued to use it for school purposes. 


Contemporary newspaper clippings referring to 
the death of Fr. Theodore Noethen1), which oc- 
curred at Albany, N. Y., on April 10, 1879, reveal 

m to havé been a pioneer priest of more than or- 
ry qualifications and distinction. An Albany 


Confer Nov. issue C. B. and S. Ja pagesZ5ls 


daily, printed in the English language, whose title 
is unfortunately missing, writes, after mention- 
ing his various spiritual endeavors and labors, 
“the dead priest might without hesitation be pro- 
nounced a remarkable man.” This particular necrol- 
ogy especially stresses Fr, Noethen’s “untiring and 
persistent labor among the strayed sheep in the 
prison and the penitentiary.” 

A paragraph devoted entirely to this phase of the 
dead priest’s life declares: 

“His labors at the Penitentiary alone, and the volume or 
two of carefully digested sermons prepared for delivery 
there, are sufficient to entitle him to distinction, His 
labor among the convicts excited him almost to enthu- 
siasm, Hie was never tired of alluding to them, and fre- 
quently referred this year to the glorious spectacle to be 
witnessed at the Penitentiary on Palm Sunday of 1878, 
and again this year, of the throng of convicts bearing their 
palm branches and uniting in the solemn services of the 
day.” 

We are happy to be able to state that the volumes 
of sermons referred to are still extant, and are be- 
ing carefully preserved in Albany. We are not 
without hope they may ultimately find their way to 
our Historical Library. 


The reference to the First Catholic Normal 
School in the U. S.1) has elicited the information 
that Joseph B. Suess was the first “gold medal grad- 
uate” of that institution, opened on Jan. 2, 1871. 
He had, however, even before entering the Normal 
School at St. Francis, taught school, having received 
a State Certificate to teach in the Public Schools at 
Fayetteville, Ill., at the age of fourteen years, as of 
record in St. Clair County Court House at Belle- 
ville, Til. 


“This Certificate.was a second class certificate,” 


- Mr. Adolph B. Suess writes us, ‘good for a period 


of five years. At eighteen years of age Joseph was 
in his second year at Pio Nono College?), taking 
the full teachers’ course and the course in Church 
music under Professor Singenberger, then only a 
few months from Europe. In 1875 he graduated 
from Normal School, obtaining the first ‘gold 
medal’ granted by the institution. In acknowledg- 
ment of his ability he was given the sum of one 
hundred dollars in gold and his choice to teach a 
parochial school either at Naperville or at St. Li- 
bory, both in the State of Illinois. He chose Naper- 
ville.” 

A second member of the family, John H. Suess, 
graduated from the same School three years later, 
only eighteen years old, receiving his first appoint- 
ment at Duquoin, while a cousin, Professor A. Wei- 
senfeld, still active, was graduated in 1876. 

Catherine Suess, a sister of the two men referred 
to, having graduated from the Ursuline Convent in 
Belleville in 1872, for some time taught a parochial 
school in Fayetteville. Establishing a record prob- 
ably surpassed only by few other Catholic families. 


1) This journal, Nov., 1928, p. 251. bas 

2) Should be Catholic Normal School, from which Pio | 
Nono College was distinct and separate, although the | 
Rector and Professors of the former taught the pupils of 
the latter taking a high school course. _ 
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The Patel Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 

President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 

First Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Second Vice-President, Rev. Blase Scheffer, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Third Vice-President, Wm. A. Boerger, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, W. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Otto H. 
Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; Anth. J. Zeits, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Wm. Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; 
John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, Wis.; John J. Jantz, De- 
troit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members at large: Rev. A. Mayer, Mo.; H. Ditt- 
linger, Tex.; Chas. Hilker, Ind.; Frank L. Trutter, 
Ill.; and Jos. Berning, O. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 

endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 

In accordance with his nature man belongs in 
the commonwealth; moreover, he is also part 
of mankind. ‘We are all descended from one 
progenitor and therefore form an indissoluble 
community. Only in this community do we pos- 
sess fully the gifts conferred upon us» by God; 
only in this community do we attain our full 
destiny.” There is, therefore, as Gonzague de 
Reynold declares, yet a higher good above the 
State, namely a good in the natural order, be- 
sides the supernatural good of religion and the 
Church: that of membership in the human fam- 
ily. In this sense Ketteler also writes on one 
occasion: “As Christians we must contemplate 
all things in the light of faith, and according 
to this lofty and alone true concept all nations 
are our brethren.” ‘Therefore, also in the mutual 
relations of the nations and states, no standard 
of conduct permitting of exemptions may be em- 
ployed, “as though they were governed by laws 
other than those of ordinary morality and gen- 
-eral law.” These relations are based essentially 
upon the same foundations as are the mutual re- 
lations of individuals: on the actualization and 
mutual recognition of the laws of morality im- 
planted in us by God and of mutual good 
will. The most ideal International Law is “an 


actualization of the laws of Christianity in the 


mutual relations of the nations. . . . For com- 
merce between the peoples there is no greater 
wisdom than that which the simplest Christian 
pursues in his private life. International law 


lacking divine law becomes a prey to arbitrary 
human interpretation and a base utilitarian pol 
icy, recognizing egotism as the sole and decisive 
law.” In principle it is war, “since it does not 
contain one element which, developed, could 
found peace among the nations.” 

L,. KROEGER?) 

Is it part of the State’s end or purpose to make 
her citizens morally good? If she endeavors to do 
so, is she encroaching on the sphere of the spiritual 
power? 

There are eminent public men who-would confine 
the State’s operations to temporal, worldly, and 
external things—public order and the protection of 
rights—and deny her the right, or certainly the duty, 
of promoting private or public morality. é 

I am concerned to deny the accuracy [of this 
view] as a statement of State functions. The 


State is within her rights in trying to make 
men good and better. And further, it is her duty 
to do so. 


There are at least two cogent reasons why this 
is so. First, the State is bound, not directly, but 
indirectly, to advance the eternal welfare of her citi- 
zens. ‘This may seem very strong doctrine. But 
let us reflect that, even as ordained by the natural 
law, she is bound to foster religion [and morality]. 

Secondly, it is the interest and therefore the duty 
of the State to have her citizens of the best moral 
fibre. The better they are as men, the better citi- 
zens they will be. And, right off, there is a reduc- 


tion in taxation for judges and police and prisons; 


which redounds to the common good, and leaves a 
little more in each individual pocket. 


It seems a self-evident proposition that it is much” 


more to the State’s interest, and to the common 
good, to have her citizens obey her laws with an 
internal moral response than to rely on mere exter- 
nal force, on the, omnipresent policeman. 


And if. 


the State is bound to do her best for her citizens, 


she is therefore bound to make them good. 
Canon Lyons, at C. T. S. Conference 


4 


One cannot go far into the political history of 
the last years in any country without feeling, help- i 


lessly, that most of the real secrets are locked i 


the private books of the great bankers, who, as a 


class, without anyone noticing it, more and more as- 


safe to go. 
: WILLIAM BoLitHo, 
in Italy Under Mussolini?) — 
1) In “Die  staatsphilosophischen Anschauungen da 


Bischofs Wilh. Emmanuel von Ki 7 ur 
Seabee oe n Ketteler. Soziale Kult 
2) New York, pp. 19-20. Two brothers Petrone, creators 
of the great Banca Disconto, in Italy, were combatted 
forced to liquidate by the Banca Commerciale, headed bi 
Signor Toeplitz. a ~* 
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Reviving the “Love-Feast” With the Poor 
At least here and there in our country condi- 
ions would favor the adoption of the policy pur- 
sued by several Vincent de Paul Societies on the 
sland of Trinidad, a British colony near the 
toast of South America. 

According to the Catholic News, printed at 

Port-of-Spain, the Conference of St. Vincent de 
Paul at Tunapuna (Trinidad) “gave their first 
unnual dinner to the poor of their district at 
3 p. m., on Sunday last (Dec. 30) in the school- 
room. ‘Twenty-five of them sat at table, and 
three dinners were sent out. The menu con- 
ssisted of beef, ham, pork and beans, rice, vege- 
cables and medoc wine.” 
_ “After dinner ice cream was served,” the ac- 
count continues, “and in leaving for home a bag 
ywith cake, prunes and raisins was given to each, 
together with a sixpenny piece as a special gift 
from a charitable and generous donor.” The 
‘Spiritual Director of the Conference, Rev. James 
‘McDonnell, C. S. Sp., declared in his address he 
idid not doubt the occasion would be repeated 
annually henceforth. 

The poor of San Fernando, another commu- 
mity on the island mentioned, and its environs, 
‘were similarly treated to an “Annual Christmas 
\Dinner” by the local St. Vincent de Paul Con- 
ference. The Catholic News reports inter alia: 

- Precisely at 1 p. m. Dom Anselmo Romano, O. S. B., 
iP. P., accompanied by the Acting President of the Society, 
‘ascended the dais and said ‘grace’, after which the diners 
—nearly 200 strong—sat and ate with every evidence of 
enjoyment the meal so excellently prepared for them by 
‘Miss Emily Degar and her willing band of helpers. As 
in previous years, the dinner consisted of stewed and roast 
beef, ham, fricasseed chicken, vegetables, rice, peas and 
bread. One of the brothers of the Society at great per- 
sonal inconvenience collected the necessary fund from 
which each poor person present at the dinner was” given 
a shilling. A bag containing a loaf of bread and ham, 
raisins, cake and sweets was handed to each person to 
take home.” 

Those enjoying the repast were furthermore 
entertained by a musical program, nor were floral 
decorations absent. While the Mayor of San 
Fernando was unable to attend, he wrote, ex- 
pressing his appreciation of the Society’s efforts 
to make the poor happy at this season of the 
year—charitable work which he hoped would 
long continue. 

There must be localities in our country, where 
to arrange a Christmas dinner for the Catholic 
poor would be a desirable and appreciated char- 
ity. In the early churches, about the time 
of Diocletian, there were storerooms for cloth- 
ing, intended for distribution among the poor, 


connected with the sacred edifice. Similarly, - 
there was a large room or hall in which 


the rich and poor in company partook of the 
love feast. In the cities of our country the rich 
and the poor have less personal contact with 
each other than has existed between the mem- 
bers of various classes of society at any other 
ime in the history of the Christian world. While 
e disclaim class distinctions, the poor live apart 


in certain sections of our cities, and the rich in 
other sections, while formerly members of both 
classes lived under one and the same roof, or in 
close proximity to each other. 

For that very reason, Catholics should dis- 
cover ways and means to bridge a social chasm 
which bodes no good to Church or Society. It 
is not by institutional charity this spiritual pon- 
toon bridge can be constructed; it is rather 
through the efforts of individuals, imbued with 
a deep sense of charity, this task may be ac- 
complished. 


Apathy vs. Enterprise in Co-operation 

While large numbers of our members appar- 
ently cannot be induced to join in mutual endeavors 
other than the granting of sick benefit prescribed 
by the constitutions of their respective societies, 
groups of their fellow-citizens move on apace, un- 
deterred even by the comparative newness of the 
enterprises in which they engage. Year after year 
conventions of the C. V. have commended the 
principle and practice of true co-operation, yet one 
hears little if any response on the part of our mem- 
bers, although unquestionably some participate in 
certain undertakings of this type. Few, however, 
if any, seem to be pioneers, 

Others rise to this height, as is evidenced, to use 
one illustration, by the organization of a number 
of co-operative oil companies within the last few 
years and their activities. In Nebraska, co-opera- 
tives affiliated with the Farmers’ Union have suc- 
cessfully engaged in supplying gasoline, kerosene 
and lubricants to their members in a co-operative 
way, and have reached the point of seriously con- 
sidering the opening of their own refinery. Among 


-other co-operative endeavors at oil distribution there 


is one with headquarters in Minneapolis, known as 
the Minnesota Co-op Oil Company, which, though 
organized but about two years ago, has remarkable 
achievements to its credit. From the Fourth An- 
nual Yearbook of the Northern States Co-operative 
League (dated Aug. 1, 1928, from the press at the 
end of October) we glean the following facts con- 
cerning this co-operative: 


This society held its second annual meeting June 11 
and 12, 1928 (the first being the organization meeting), 
65 men, representing 38 co-operative oil companies in 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota being in attendance. 
The manager’s report showed that the Minn. Co-op Oil 
Co. has done business in 1927 with 38 co-operative oil 
companies to the amount of $269,862.78. “About one- 
third of the year’s profits ($1200.00) was used in educa- 
tional work in assisting new companies in getting started 
right. There are now 56 companies in operation with 
66 bulk stations which did a business of over 13,000,000 
gallons of gasoline and kerosene in 1927.” 

The manager’s report reads in part: “The first year of 
operation of the Minnesota Co-op Oil Company has been 
a success. Starting without a dollar of financial backing, 
your organization has made sales to the amount of 
$269,862.78, with a net profit, after paying all expenses, 
of $3,473.07, which amount is available as a patronage 
dividend.” Gasoline and kerosene sales totaled $228,- 
832.92, those of lubricating oil and grease, $24,657.92, 
and of equipment and miscellaneous, $16,371.94. The 
meeting voted the patronage dividend to be applied to 


_ the company as working capital. A summary appended 
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to the article on the association informs us that ap- 
proximately 18,720 members are united in 52 co-operative 
oil assocations in the three states named, that 40 asso- 
ciations have an average paid-in capital of $9,611.07, 
and that the average net worth of the business of each 
of the 40 associations was $20,673.39. 

The Company does not merely market gasoline and 
kerosene, purchased from “one of the largest independ- 
ent refiners in the country,” but also “purchases lubri- 
cating oils in tank cars as bright stock and neutrals and 
has them compounded to our specifications.’ They 
sell truck and storage tanks, equipment and pumps, 
“saving the co-operative oil companies thousands of dol- 
lars on equipment.” Struggles with spurious co-opera- 
tives, to prevent them from inveigling consumers into 
becoming members, were part of the activity of the 
Company. 

A glimpse at co-operative enterprise such as this 
opens up a vista of energetic, aggressive action, of 
distribution of ownership, commercial enterprise 
and profit. It is true, the savings represented by 
patronage dividend on ftel oil and lubricant sales 
in this instance are not startlingly large; but the 
venture is young, and many a privately owned and 
operated undertaking considers itself fortunate if 
the first year’s transactions do not show a loss. 

It seems strange that one must turn to those 
outside of our ranks for information on such un- 
dertakings and, what is of greater: importance, for 
the initiative and aggressiveness that makes them 
possible. Ours is a religion of solidarism, a tra- 
dition of mutual help, a philosophy of co-operation. 
Are our members really, taking them by and large, 
unresponsive to the possibilities co-operation offers? 
The editorial staff of C. B. and S. J. would be 


happy to learn that this is not the case. 


. From Mission Fields 
Oil Creates Striking Situation in Dutch West Indies 


To what extent the far flung endeavors of com- 
merce, and so comparatively modern a product as 
oil, may create for a Missionafy Bishop a problem, 
an interesting communication to the Central Bureau 
from Rt. Rev. M. G. Vuylsteke, Vicar Apostolic 
of Curacao, Dutch West Indies, discloses. Having 
acknowledged a small contribution received from 
us, His Lordship outlines the difficulties he is faced 
with as follows: 

_ “T shall be obliged to build no less than four chapels and 
two schools in the near future, and it is to this problem I 
wish to call your attention. Formerly most of the men 
on this Island were forced to emigrate to make a living, 
_ since this Island and the balance of the Colony is unable to 
_ support a population of 65,000 people. Of late, however, 

: number is increasing at a terrible rate, since our men 

no longer obliged to emigrate, while a great number 
strangers are flocking to this Island and the Island of 
ja, a part of this Colony of Holland. This change was 

ht about by the erection on this Island of a big plant 
the Royal Shell Petroleum Co. On Aruba Island, from 
the men were formerly also obliged to emigrate, in 
be able to make a stim the Lago Petroleum Co. 
Mexican Eagle have 1 od big plants. All 
ut new life into these communities and given the 


# 


al of work, but it has also created a prob- 


me. I have begun to build one of the chapels, intended for 
two thousand people. So it can not be a small affair, while 
another chapel is to accommodate even a greater number, 
since it will be near the refinery on this Island. Still an- 
other one, also on this Island, must provide accommodations 
for little less than three thousand people. Moreover, the 
population is increasing all the time at a fierce rate. 

“Now it is my duty, as a pastor of souls, to impel the 
parishioners to comply with their Catholic duties. But how 
can I oblige them to attend Mass when there is no church 
in the neighborhood? In the interior districts the natives 
are accustomed to walk great distances, but that is not th 
case with the people living in towns and the forcigTieaay 
Besides, there is a fourth chapel to be built on Aruba Island 
near the Lago factory. 

“Please understand, that the people are expected and 
urged to contribute towards the building of these chapels. 
However, they cannot afford to defray the entire cost of 
building them. The fact is, they are hard pressed because 
of the awful dearth of dwelling accommodations, since the 
wages of carpenters, masons and others have been increased ~ 
more than three hundred per cent. Furthermore, a new 
parish does not merely mean the building of a new chapel, — 
but also of a residence for the priest, since it is the policy 
of this Mission that the priest should live among his parish- 
ioners, which, as we know from experience, is the most 
satisfactory. Let me add that the education of youth is en- 
tirely in the hands of the Mission. While the government 
schools in five or six islands of this Colony are attended 
by only a thousand pupils, the Mission numbers eight thou- 
sand boys and girls in twenty-eight schools. In one island 
the public school was closed two years ago because of lack 
of attendance, since there were only about twenty Protes- 
tants left there. The Protestant church, too, was closed 
and the minister pensioned. We have in that Island six 
thousand Catholics in two parishes, and each parish con- 
ducts a school.” 


The upkeep of the schools need not, however,’ 
worry the Apostolic Vicar, since they are supported 
from public funds! Hearken, ye Americans, who 
believe that we have the most tolerant and fair- 
minded of all governments! Monsignor Vuylsteke 
writes: 

“The Government [meaning that of The Netherlands] 
supports our schools in a very liberal manner, very much 
as it does in Holland itself, but it does not contribute to 
the building of chapels.” 

These chapels are not intended to be costly or 
ornate, the Vicar Apostolic of Curacao writes. They 
are to be simple frame buildings, to be replaced at 
some future time, “when circumstances are more 
favorable,” by more substantial structures. ‘Those 
contemplated cannot be postponed. His Lordship 
declares : 4 
_ “Thousands of people do not attend Mass, because there 
is no church in the vicinity. A situation such as this may 
not be tolerated.” ~ ae 
_ The cost of erecting a frame chapel, 90x30 feet, 
is much greater than one might surmise, $6,00C 
‘a big sum,” says Monsignor Vuylsteke, who 
tinues : Sg at 
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nould be so, the following sentence makes clear: 


‘Sit is not so long ago that the natives in the districts 

sere paid twelve American cents a day and a pint of corn, 
a country, where all kinds of food must be imported 

mice the soil is too dry and rains few and uncertain.” 


Thus the world over, Catholic Missionaries are 
sobly struggling with difficulties, not sufficiently 


From a Mission Physician 
Writing from Roma Mission, Basutoland, on De- 
cember 13, Dr. K. F. McMurtrie, serving the Mis- 
sions in South Africa as a physician, tells us he 
considers our brochure on “The True Basis of 
Christian Solidarity” “absolutely splendid.” Add- 
ing, he had written a notice of it, with many ex- 


| 
} 
| 


‘ 7 


The Fruit of Years of Sacrifice Destroyed 
Church, School and Sisters’ Residence at Embudo, N. M., a poor Mexican Mission, were 
destroyed by fire Dec. 23, 1928. Undaunted by disaster, Fr. Kuppers, miss, of Taos Co., 
writes us on Jan. 23: “Yesterday I had 45 and today have 58 men, tearing down the walls 
and leveling the ground. They do the work for nothing and show a wonderful spirit.” 


realized by those whose life runs in the accustomed 
zroove. While they need but little for themselves, 
eading, as numerous scientists and travelers who 
fave visited them admit, a more than simple life, 
heir own sacrifices do not save them from many 
vitter disappointments, caused them by the impos- 
sibility to extend their efforts in a manner demanded 
dy the exigencies of the situation, because of lack 
of necessary funds. 


Catholic Reading Matter for the Missionaries 
Our own effort, to supply missionaries with maga- 
ines for their use and that of their neophytes, who 
y read English, is endorsed by the following 
ppeal, inaugurated six years ago by Dr. Van Cau- 
ert, Burgomaster of Antwerp, addressed to 
ish Catholics to contribute to a fund to send 
Catholic papers to Flemish missionaries. 
De Standaard, Brussels Flemish daily, ends its 
ppeal with these words: “Catholic Flemish peo- 
e, you who love Flanders, who dream of a greater, 

er and more beautiful Flanders, who labor and 
t for Flanders’ triumph and Flanders’ prosper- 
‘secure the spiritual co-operation of ‘the best 
r brethren’ by supporting our mission fund, 
sends De Standaard regularly to the mission- 
and Ons Volk Ontwaakt, an illustrated 
to the Brothers and Sisters of the far- 
ssionary countries.” 


fe 


tracts, for the Southern Cross, a weekly published 
at Capetown. 

The same letter sheds interesting light on his ac- 
tivities. Dr. McMurtrie writes: 

“T have motored here, 678 miles, from Mariannhill, to 
lecture on Hygiene at a Vacation Course for Catholic Na- 
tive Teachers. On the way up, at two Convents I gave 
lectures on ‘The Liturgy and the Laity’, and shall repeat 
the performance for two or three audiences here (Nuns, 
Brothers, Teachers).” 

Dr. McMurtrie is greatly interested in the prod- 
ucts of the Liturgical Press, of Collegeville, Minn., 
and devotes his spare time to fostering the liturgical 
movement. ‘There are a number of localities in our 
country, where a Mission physician of Dr. McMur- 
trie’s qualities and enthusiasm could engage in an 
apostolate of corporal and spiritual works of mercy, 
which would bear wonderful fruits. No one has, 
as far as we know, thus far volunteered for so 
noble a vocation. : 


The National Council of Catholic Men recently 


issued two brochures, the first in a proposed “Cath- 
olic Defense and Exposition Series,’ intended for 
free distribution: ae 
“An Address by Most Reverend John T. McNicholas, 
O. P., S. T. M., Archbishop of Cincinnati, delivered at 
Eighth Annual Convention, N. C. C. M., Cincinnati (No- 
vember 18-21, 1928), and “Lay Missionaries the Need of 
the Hour”, likewise an address, delivered on the san 
occasion by the Hon. Wm. D. Cunningham. ~ 


So4 CENTRAL-BL ATT AND SOCIAL 
Toward a Prayerbook for Filipinos 

The Bureau's hymn cards are now also being 
used in a distant part of the Philippine Islands. 
Writing from Burnay, in the Mountain Province, 
Rev, Fr. DeSnick, a missionary, thanks us for a 
parcel ene 50 copies, adding: 

“They will prove the more useful since the prayerbook 


(contai ning athe many English hymns) is not as yet avail- 


able.’ 

This prayerbook is now being printed by the 
Bureau. Fr. DeSnick, says of it: 

“It will be a great propagator of the Faith in Ifugao 
[one of the tongues of the Philippine Islands]. It will also 
be a curiosity from a linguistic point of view, since the 
Ifugao language is not a written language.” 

The first contribution toward paying for this 
prayerbook has already been received. Together 
with other gifts, one of our friends sent us a dol- 
lar, stating it was intended for the Sioux Indian 
prayerbook, but if not needed for that purpose, it 
might be contributed to any fund we saw fit. Thus 
Mr. Kaspar Gruber, of New York City, has the 
honor to inaugurate a fund which is to provide a 
people with their first prayerbook. 


Modest but Helpful Charity 

Purposeful co-operation with the Central Bureau 
in the practice of charity is engaged in by the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Brooklyn Branch of the 
C. V., who likewise devote themselves to local works 
of benevolence. This group obtain from the 
Bureau information concerning mission needs and 
addresses, to which they forward devotional articles, 
prayerbooks, material and articles of wearing 
apparel, other than what they dispose of in Brook- 
‘Locally they arrange, among other under- 
a “Christmas Distribution”; the report for 
the 1938. distribution, sent the Bureau by Miss D. 
Mayer, reads: 


Number of children aided, 150; number of parishes in 
which these children reside, 11; gifts of underwear, 100 


(le: 


sets; stockings, 60 pair; shoes, 43 pair; boys’ blouses, 12; 
girls’ dresses, 10; boys’ pants, 6 eous, 9 pieces: 
worn clothing and shoes, 122 pieces; and school sup- 
plies, 20 items; baskets of food suppli obtained through 
a friend of the organization, 4; aid, $5; given to the 
pastor of a parish, the poor of which i co 
not reach, $20. 
This distribution did not, however, the 
Sion of 


1929. 


— a 
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what the needs of the poor and the desire to be of 
assistance to others demand. It is truly Christian, 
too, in that even humble gifts of used, but service 
able, prayerbooks and wearing apparel are placed 
where they may do much good, the while round 
about the donors, and the rest of us, un- ~Christian 
wastefulness is the vogue. Numerous men’s of 
ganizations could learn from the example of this 
and other organizations of Catholic women. . 


Orphan Societies, a Remarkable Achievement 

The knowledge that St. Aloysius Orphan Society, 
of Cincinnati, publishes a “Bulletin” led to a re 
quest on our part, addressed to Mr. Jos. Berning, 
of that city, for as complete a file as possible of the 
publication for our Historical Library. In respond- 
ing to our request, Mr. Berning tells us something 
of the reasons which led to the inauguration of “the 
St. Aloysius Bulletin in 1915.” He writes: : 

“Tt was evident that, unless the members of the Society 
were advised from time to time on what the organization 
was accomplishing, they would lose interest, and that as a 
natural result the income from membership fees would b 
gradually adversely affected and also receipts from other 
sources. The fact that we have at present a membership 
of approximately 5,000 paying members, seems proof that 
The St. Aloysius Bulletin has served its purpose well.” 

The Catholics of the German tongue have writte 
no nobler page into the history of the Catholi 
Church in America than the one which records t 
founding and continued activities of our Orphan 
Societies and the institutions conducted by them 
Not since medieval times have plain laymen ane 
laywomen established so splendid and _ well-e 
dowed charitable institutions as are such orphan 
ages as St. Aloysius, Cincinnati; St. Joseph’s, Louis: 
ville; Angel Guardian, Chicago; St. Vincent’s, St 
Louis, and the German Roman Catholic Orphanag 
at Buffalo. There are a few others; unfortunatel 
we have but little information regarding their a 
tivities since we receive no reports from them, n 
do they seem to have published a history. 


Hawes-Cooper Bill Becomes Law 
On January 17th President Coolidge signed t 
Hawes-Cooper Prison Labor bill, thereby ending a 
struggle lasting a number of years. The law su 
jects the products of prison labor to certain 


estri 


tions in see Seeks designed to limit 
petition of prison-ma WA ieereiierress a: 
free labor. The law will not become opera 
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ith the C. V. and Its Branches 


Convention Dates 


'Cath. Central Verein of America and Nat. Cath. 
‘Tomen’s Union: Salem, Ore. 

St. Joseph State League of Indiana and Cath. 
‘Yomen’s Union: Annunciation parish, New Al- 
any, May 12-14. 

Cath. Union of Illinois and Cath. Women’s Un- 
pn: Lincoln, May 12-13. 

Cath. Union of Missouri and Cath. Women’s 
mion: Ste. Genevieve, in May. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Wisconsin: Menasha. 
Cath. Union and C. W. U. of Ohio: Fremont. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of North Dakota: Rugby. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: St. Mary’s. 
C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: New York 
lity, in September. 

State League and C. W. U. of Minnesota: Man- 
ato, in September. 


fresident W. Eibner Seeks Exchange of Opinion 
With Executive Committee 


Endeavoring to establish active contact with the 
aembers of the Executive Committee and other 
sanding committees of the C. V., President Eibner 
ddressed to them early in January his second com- 
qnication, devoted to that purpose in particular. 
‘rom the importance of this year’s convention, the 
rst to be held in the Far West, he argues the 
ecessity of a free and sustained interchange of 
tought between himself and these officers on mat- 
2rs pertaining to the C. V. The first endeavor to 
is end on his part had elicited but few replies, 
hich, however, had been valuable. At this point 
e communication reads: “ 
In view of this experience, let me again urgently and 
Ti eety request my co-laborers not to permit the endeavors 
f the Central Verein to go unheeded for weeks and 
ionths at a time, not to content themselves with displaying 

nething like zeal and enthusiasm for our cause along 
t convention time. Whoever conducts himself in this 


nner is no friend of the C. V., regardless of what posi- 
on of honor he may hold. He has no share in the praise 


2 few individuals and the activities of those Leagues 


Societies which conscientiously carry on the work of 


er 


President announces, one of his tasks shall 


mages present CB te cing 


: Destowed on the C. V. by reason of the labors and efforts © 


. counteract this lack of interest, at least in — 
: ” Meetings of the Executive Commit- 
‘blk 


Another Life Member 


The twenty-eighth Life Member offered his ap- 
plication during the four weeks ending Jamas 22; 
the latest addition to this roll of honor is Mr. Frank 


C. Kueppers, of St. Paul, Pres ident of the Mutual 
Aid Soc. of Minnesota. Receipts in the 
bership account since the last ienost included, 
besides Mr. Kueppers’ fee, the balances of $75 each 
from Rev. Jos. Molitor, Columbus, and 
Korz, Hon. President of the C. V. 
Sums totaling $94.00 were received from indi 
viduals and a society in New York, Mr. John 
Urschel, of Albany, contributing $50.00; Rev. B. 
Luecking, C. SS. R., N. Y. C., $25.00; St. Joseph 


Life Mem- 


Benevolent Soc., Rochester, $10.00; Mr. Go Oe 
Gugel, Rochester, $3.00, and Mr. E. G. Sez, 
N. Y. C., $6.00. Seventy-eight dollars of this sum 


was forwarded throu; gh Mr. J. J. Albrecht, Finan- 
cial Secretary of the N. Y. branch of the C. V. 

Like the New York Branch that of New Jersey is 
ambitious to add a substantial sum to the contriba- 
tions already forwarded; St. Leo Ben. Soc, of 
Newark, is the latest contributor, forwarding $25.00 
in addition to previous items. Other contributors 
and their gifts are: 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. B. H. Fuerst, Ft. Smith, Ark, $3; Rew. 
J. J. Grueter, Andale, Kas., $5; C. M. Klein, Millerville, 
Minn.,-$3; and O. H. Kreuzberger, Evansville, $5. 

The excellent beginning made in enlisting Life 
Members should be consistently followed up; Sus- 
taining Members should also be obtained. Both 
aims can be attained with good will, persistency 
and tact. 


President of Massachusetts Branch Urges Cause 
of the C. V. 


Boston, Mr. Louis P. Pfau, President, declares it 
to be one of our obligations, looking at things from 
a broad Catholic view, “to further the interests of 
C. V. in the Monatsbote of Holy Trinity Parish, 
Announcing the January meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Massachusetts League of the 
our Holy Faith by active participation in the far- 
reaching work of the Cath. Central Verein 
“This is not,” he adds, “abd is not sae 
any way to interfere with our other duties in our 
splendid Parish Societies ; but tends rather to 2 more 
forceful and united effort in their individual wel- 
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May 12-13 Selected as Dates for Illinois 
Convention 

Rev. L. P. Henkel, pastor of St. Mary’s parish, 
Lincoln, has accepted the Honorary Chairmanship 
on the local Committee, in charge of arrangements 
for the convention of the Cath. Union and Cath. 
Women’s Union of Illinois, to be held May 12-13, 

Mr. Alois M. Feldmann is President, while the other 


offices on the committee are shared between women and 
men, 


Commendable Initiative 

Besides voting $300.00 for the support of the 
Central Bureau, in addition to the same amount al- 
lowed by the annual convention in September last, 
the Executive Committee of the Cath, Union of 
Mo., at a recent meeting, showed fine initiative in 
subscribing for five copies of the History of the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis, just published. 

The action of the Committee was inspired by 
various considerations. The two-volume history 
has been prepared by Rev. John E. Rothensteiner, 
a loyal friend of the Union and the C, V., who has 
produced a notable work, the fruit of much research 
and extensive knowledge. Moreover His Grace the 
Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. 
Louis, Protector of the Union, has ordered a lim- 
ited edition of the history printed, the sale of which, 
if all copies are disposed of, will barely defray 
the cost of printing and binding. In purchasing 
five sets, for the sum of $50.00, the Union wishes 
to express recognition for the Archbishop’s under- 
taking and Rev. Rothensteiner’s labors, at the same 
time intending to place the work in Catholic insti- 
tutions that might not otherwise be able or apt to 
obtain it. 


Among the District Leagues 

While a number of District Leagues function 
regularly, holding monthly, quarterly or semi-annual 
meetings, it is gratifying to notice that efforts are 
under way to re-establish a one-time vigorous Dis- 
trict group, that of Evansville and Vanderburg 
County, Ind. Partly as a preliminary step towards 
this end, a meeting was arranged for Sunday eve- 
ning, Jan. 20, in the Knights of Columbus Hall, 
Evansville, by several of the societies affiliated with 
the State League of Indiana. 


The keynote of the addresses delivered by A. F>Brock- 
land, of the Central Bureau; Rev. J. H. Hillebrand, 
Evansville, and Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. X. Unterreitmeier, Evans- 
ville, Spiritual Director of the State League, was Catholic 
Action. Mr. O. H. Kreuzberger, who was largely instru- 
mental in initiating the meeting, presided. Nine priests 
were in the audience of approximately 200. A pleasing 
feature of the gathering was the rendering of several num- 
bers by a male chorus made up of members of several 
church choirs, under the direction of Prof, Benedict Lin- 
! denberger. 
_ At the quarterly meeting of the Allegheny Co. Section of 
the C. V. of Pennsylvania, held in St. Joseph parish hall. 
Blomfield, Rev. Wm, F, Bey, Spiritual Director, reported 
_ favorable progress of a membership campaign. Mr. L, M. 
_ Boehm, chairman of the Legislative Committee of the 
_ State Branch, spoke on legislative matters, other addresses 

' _ g es by Mr. P. M. Lippert and Mr. John Eibeck, 


sident of the State League. Mr. Otto A. Hokamp was 
sident, succeeding Mr. John E. Loibl. 
nently practical subject: Parish Credit Unions, 


was treated by Mr. Ben. Barhorst, St. Louis, chairman 
of the Credit Union Committee of the Cath. Union of Mo, 
at the quarterly meeting of the Central Illinois District 
League, convened Jan. 20 in SS. Peter and Paul parish hall, 
Springfield. As an immediate result the meeting approved 
the appointment of a standing committee on Credit Unions, 
which is to foster the founding of co-operative savings and 
loan societies in the parishes in which the League is repre- 
sented. Interest was also elicited by the report of the Re 
Organization Committee of the State League, submitted by 
Messrs, Anton Spaeth, A. A. Rothmann and L. Schuer- 
mann, and by the plea for a large attendance at the annual 
convention of the State League, to be held in Lincoln in 
May, by Rev. L. P. Henkel of that city. Rev. A. J. Wolf, 
Springfield, also addressed the gathering. 

The St Louis District League has made plans for a 
series of lectures at its monthly meetings, Mr. F. P. Kenkel, 
Director of the Central Bureau, speaking at the January 
meeting on Immoral and Otherwise Objectionable Periodi- 
cals. One of the topics assigned for discussion at a later 
meeting is the advisability of organizing a choral society 
in the District League, which should practice the art of 
singing and could co-operate at mass meetings, etc. 


Thus these and other District Leagues give 
thought to cultural, moral, economic and other prob- 
lems, all of which have a bearing on the social and 
religious life. There is scarce a phase of life and 
activity in these days that does not present problems 
which are the concern of Catholic thought and ac- 
tion. The District League is well adapted to recog- 
nize and meet them. ) 


Toward the Endowed Hospital Bed or Room 


Five out of fifty-two members who drew on the 
Sick Benefit Fund of St. Joseph Society at New 
Ulm, Minn., during the past year, were paid $39. 
two $30, two $27, two $25, two $24, one $22.50. 
and others lesser sums, down to $3. All told 
$847.55 were paid to 53 members, representing 


. almost ten per cent of the 562 active members of 


the Society. 
Although, in all probability, most of the bene- 


ficiaries could have sustained themselves an 


their sickness without the aid rendered them by 
the Society, the social value of the “‘sick-bene 
feature” is undoubtedly considerable. What is 
needed in not a few cases is its adaption to presen 
conditions and the prevalent custom of sending pa 
tients to hospitals. We believe our societies should 
investigate the possibility of co-operating with each 
other for the purpose of establishing in hospitals 
their own rooms or beds, to which to send pa 
tients would at all times be their privilege. 
Since such an arrangement would go beyond the 
needs and overtax the resources of individual so- 
cieties, a number of them might combine for the 
purpose of introducing and continuing this plar 
We believe it to be both feasible and timely ; it m 
at least be discussed, for the purpose of discover 
ing just what difficulties may stand in the way o 
its consummation. 


The Re-Organization Committee of the 
Union of Illinois report having mailed 9,400 
of the brochure: “Champions of the Cathol 
to priests and laymen in the state. 

The Committee plans to follow up its | 
taining and filling speaking dates, in the k 
new interest in the Union. 
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Increase Sick-Benefit 


‘To the societies striving to adapt themselves to 
resent-day needs and to prepare for the future by 
jacing their system of sick-benefit on a more gen- 
rous basis St. Anthony Benevolent Society, St. 
louis, must be added. At the December meeting 
s€ Organization voted to increase the weekly allow- 
ace to sick members from $5.00 to $8.75, and the 
ital sick-benefit from $250 to $300. The death- 
efit remains as it was, namely, $300 to the heirs 
1 the death of a member, and $50 to a member on 
we death of his wife. The dues, which are $1.00 
pmonth, have not been increased. 


This action shows alertness to a changing situ- 
iion and willingness to meet it. Benevolent so- 
seties elsewhere should take cognizance of this and 
ther instances of thoughtful planning. 


Stimulating Interest and Co-operation 

Realizing how desirable it is to foster solidarity 
=tween neighbors, the chairman of a recent meeting 
tthe St. Paul City Federation, Mr. Jacob Schaefer, 
ivited several members of societies affiliated in the 
tate League, in Minneapolis, to address the monthly 
athering. Mr. John Hessburg, Mr. Herman Wolf, 
ad Mr. Joseph, of the latter city, responded, each 
ontributing to the program of the meeting, the 
<st-named bringing a son and a daughter with him. 
. humorous address and songs, and two addresses 
m the activities of the Central Bureau and the 
. V., with special reference to the St, Cloud con- 
=ntion, were the contributions of the visitors, which 
erved to underscore the worthwhileness of the en- 
eavors of the members of the St. Paul League in 
ne cause of the C. V- 


Societies and District Leagues elsewhere might 
rofit from a similar arrangement. Nor should in- 
-rested members confine themselves to attending 
neetings of their own District or State League, if 
ircumstances permit them to visit with neighbor- 
ig organizations. In May, 1928, the President of 
ie Cath. Union of Mo., Mr. John P. Rehme, with- 
ut having received a special invitation, paid his 
2spects in person to the East St. Louis convention 
£ the Cath. Union of Illinois; this act of courtesy 
vas evidently appreciated and had an encouraging 
ffect. 

; Spreading “C. B. and S. J.” 

‘Through Mr. Paul P. Verfuerth, its president, 
st. Joseph Society, Windthorst, Texas, has sub- 
ibed for three copies of our monthly. When, on 
‘bruary 12, 1909, the Committee on Social Propa- 
da, at the urgent request of the Executive Com- 
ittee of the C. V., accepted the task of editing 
publishing Central-Blatt and Social Justice, it 
s hoped that at least a majority, if not all, of 
individual societies composing our Federation 
uld subscribe for one or more copies of the off- 
1 periodical. - 

s hope has, unfortunately, not been realized. 
ps, if the officers of those societies which 


have not thus aided the circulation of the Central- 
Blatt and Social Justice were to propose to their 
members, they should offer it as a premium or 
order it sent to some public or college library, their 
recommendation would meet with success. This 
has been accomplished in many places, and we know 
of no reason why this policy should not be adopted 
more generally. 


Miscellany 


The pastor of Taos County, New Mexico, Fr. 
Peter Kuppers, who has for parishioners in 13 par- 
ishes Mexicans and Indians, writes us: 

“We have received all of the clothing shipped from the 
Bureau, and I thank you ever so much for these gifts. 


Everything has been given out; I appreciate your help 
more than I can say.” 


The Catholic Columbian, of Columbus, O., prints 
the following notice of our brochure: “The True 
Basis of Christian Solidarity” : 

“This brochure gives us ina nutshell all that Pope Pius X 
meant when he pronounced his motto, so expressive of the 
needs of the world today: “Io renew all things in Christ’. 
It stresses the need for every Catholic being conscious of 
his real membership in the mystical body.” 


Good use was made of the resolutions of the St. 
Cloud convention of the C. V. by Mr. John E. 
Loibl, President of the Allegheny County (Pa.) 
Section of the C. V., who sent a copy to each of the 
delegates to the meetings of the Branch and to 
others, eligible to membership in it. 

Mr. Loibl accompanied the resolutions by a letter, urging 


their study and announcing a meeting of the Branch, and 
a circular descriptive of the Allegheny County Section. 


Jobs of translating, or printing, or both, handled 
by the Central Bureau during recent months, are: 

Translating Constitution and By-Laws, St. Charles Bor- 
romeo Society, Chicago; printing Constitution and By-Laws, 
Membership Cards and other items for St. Francis de Sales 
Benevolent Soc., St. Louis; translating and printing Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, Casino Benevolent Soc., West New 
York, N. J.. and Constitution and By-Laws Young Men’s 
Sick and Death Benefit Soc. of Passaic, N. J. The brochure 
“Champions of the Catholic Cause,” gotten out on order of 
the Cath. Union of Illinois, was written and printed by the 
Bureau. 


Historical research has in a number of instances 
during the past few years been advanced by our 
special library. Quite recently Rev. C. F. Griffith, 
of St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa, spent 
some time in the Bureau, taking notes as to available 
sources. 

He intends to spend the coming summer vacation in St. 
Louis and to avail himself of our set of Reports of the 
Leopoldine Society, the files of the Wahrheitsfreund, and 


other papers and books, found in our library, containing 
information on the history of the early Church in Iowa. 


Lately there passed away at Salina, Kansas, aged 
83, Mr. Ernst J. Alt, a resident of that city for 50 
years. Born at Olbersdorf, Moravia, the native 
land of the Apostle of Vienna, St. Clement Maria 
Hofbauer, on November 2, 1845, he was one of the 
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many men of German blood who were called to join 
the exodus which was intended by Divine Provi- 
dence to establish the Church in America. His son, 
the first native priest of Salina, Rev. August J. Alt, 
C. M., writes us: 


“For some years I have been forwarding my Central- Blatt 
to him, and he read it eagerly to the very end of his life.” 


The America’s annual review of Catholic affairs 
in our country, compiled by Rev. John LaF arge, 
S. J., and published in the issue of that weekly dated 
January 5, mentions our last year’s Convention in 
this manner: 


“Outstanding as usual was the seventy-second annual con- 
vention of the Catholic Central Verein, and the National 
Catholic Women’s Union, its sister organization, held on 
August 29, at St. Cloud, Minn., attended by over 20,000 
persons and addressed by the Apostolic Delegate and Gov- 
ernor Christianson of Minnesota, All the major social, 
missionary and economic problems of the day were fully 
discussed.” 


The charity of a few friends of our cause made 
it possible for the Bureau to forward several contri- 
butions to Porto Rico for the relief of the poor peo- 
ple of that Island, many of whom were bereft even 
of their huts and few belongings by a hurricane in 
the fall. Receipting for our latest contribution, 
Very Rev. Jos. E. Murphy, C. SS. R., Vice-Pro- 
vincial, writing from Puerta de Tierra on January 
10, declares: 

“Your Central Verein has been among our best bene- 
factors. I took the liberty of publishing your letter in our 


booklet, ‘Cyclone Number,’ of which I have sent you a few 
copies.” 


The promotion of Christian Solidarity should be 
one of the fruits of Catholic Action. ‘That this 
need not be a vain hope, a letter addressed to the 
Bureau by Rev. S. E. McNamara, S. J., written 
at Holy Rosary Mission, Pine Ridge, S. D., on Jan- 
uary 7, manifests. Having explained that many 
and large boxes, etc., of clothing, shoes, had been 
received for the Indians on the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion from our Societies in Minnesota, Fr. Mc- 
Namara continues: 

“In grateful appreciation, during the month of January, 
I am going to say Holy Mass for the living and dead mem- 
bers of each local Society which sent us something in re- 
sponse to the letters from headquarters. Whilst the special 
intention in the Mass to be said will be for the local Society, 
I shall not forget the parent organization, through which 


the splendid work for God and immortal souls is so ably 
accomplished.” 


Few who read in the Catholic press of the death, 


in Wiesbaden, Germany, of J. Godfrey Raupert, 


Ke S.»Gip-a distinguished authority on Spiritism, 
will recall his collaboration with the Central Bu- 
reau. In 1920, when, following the war, a re- 


vival of Spiritism had set in, and lectures and 
writings of Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir Arthur Conan 


Doyle were claiming widespread attention, the Bu- 
reau induced Mr, Raupert to write a series of arti- 
cles on “The Facts and Fallacies of Modern Spirit- 
ism.” ‘The articles were translated by the Bureau 
and made available to the Catholic press of the 


country in English and German, and later pub 
lished in brochure form in English. 


Dr. Raupert toured the U. S. in 1922, combatting th 
heresy of Spiritism; he also lectured extensively in Austra 
lia, New Zealand, Canada, and South America. Once at 
Anglican clergyman, he was received into the Church it 
1895. In 1912 Pope Pius X. conferred upon him Knight 
hood in the order of St. Gregory. His major works are 
Ten Years in Anglican Orders; Modern Spiritism; The 
Dangers of Spiritualism; Back to Rome; Spiritistic Phe 
nomena and Their Interpretation; Hell and Its Problems, 
Christ and the Powers of Darkness; Spiritism in the Light 
of Full Truth. A son is a member of the Dominicar 
order. 


Books Reviewed 


“A good book is the precious life-blood of a mastel 
spirit embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life be 
yond life Milton, Areopagitica. 


Those of our members who have attended meet- 
ings addressed by Rev. Albert Muntsch, S. J., St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, or have read the arti- 
cles written by him in Central-Blatt and Social Jus- 
tice, and his contributions to our Press Bulletin 
Service, will be glad to learn what Catholic Book 
Notes, published by the Catholic Truth Society of 
England, have to say regarding one of his latest 
books. We read in the Jan.-Feb. issue of that re 
view: 

“There is a spirit of simplicity and earnestness in Father 
Muntsch’s Conferences for Religious Communities, which 
must needs make them helpful to all. We say ‘to all,’ for 
we can assign no reason for their being more suited to re 
ligious communities than to the average layman living in 
the world. The choice of subjects is not new, nor is there 
much freshness in their treatment; but the old principles 
and daily duties of life are handled in a way calculated to 
show their importance and value, and are set forth in a 
diction both clear and simple.” 


The volume is published by the B. Herder Book 
Co. of St. Louis; | Price $1.75. 


* * Ei 


Received for Review 


Bruni, Gerardo Ph. D. Progressive Scholasticism. Transl 
from the Italian by John S. Zybura, Ph. 

Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1929. Cloth, er 

p. Price $1.75: 4 

Reyna, Canon. Flowers of the Soul. Daily Thoughts for 

Religious ems Transl. by Rev. Angel 

Piacentini, T. O. R., D. D.. B. Herder Bool 

Co, St. Louis; 928" ‘Cloth, 249 p. Price $2.0 

Resch, Rev. Peter A., S. M.,S. T. D. Shower of Grace 

A prayer book. John P. Daleiden Co., Ch 

cago, 431 p. Price according to binding, 50 

to $3.00. ; 

Ross, J. Elliot, C. S. P. Five-Minute Sermons. Shor 

alks on Life’s Problems. Second Series. 

B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1928. Cloth 


Ol Sipeemhe: 
eaihes «Meas Mission Almanac oh the Seraphic Mass Associa 
tion for 1929. Rev. A, Baumgartner, O. M 


Cap., Editor, N. Y., 1928, 48 p. 7 

Huss, Rev. B. People’s Bani or Use and Value of Cc 
operative Credit for African Natives. $ 

rancis Native Training College, Marian hi 
Natal, South rie 1928. 124 p., stiff cove 
Price’ 2/3, postage 3d (about 65c). J 
Rundschreiben iiber die Forderung der Orie 


kunde. B. Herder & Co., Freiburg, 1928, 
Price 35c. 


Pius XI. 
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—EE 
Die Staatslehre des deutschen 
Katholizismus. 

Eine erfolgreiche Wiedergeburt scholastischer 
fézial- und Staatsphilosophie, sowohl thomis- 
sscher wie suarezianischer Richtung, bahnte in 
een letzten Jahren die Schule Peter Tischleders 
MMiinster i.W.) an. Die beiden Schriften des 
cchulhauptes “Ursprung und Trager der Staats- 
eewalt nach der Lehre des hl. Thomas und seiner 
cchule” (Munchen-Gladbach 1923) und “Die 
ftaatslehre Leos XIII.” (ebd. 1925, beide 
“olksvereinsverlag), sowie Heinrich Rommens 
‘Staatslehre des Franz Suarez, S. J.” (ebd. 1926, 
Tolksvereinsverlag) geben ein  hinreichendes 
xild vom Wesen dieser bedeutsamen, vielleicht 
sald fiuhrenden Schule des deutschen Katholi- 
ismus. 

Tischleder legt Werth auf die wissenschaft- 
chen Qualitaten seiner Lehre. Dennoch steht 
air den Beurtheiler von aussen die politische 
3edeutung derselben im Vordergrund. Man 
vird der Schule den positiven Kulturwerth in 
ieser Hinsicht nicht absprechen durfen; sie bil- 
et, wie die Dinge heute liegen, innerhalb des 
wischen Rechts und Links hin und her schwan- 
enden deutschen Katholizismus sozusagen einen 
Yamm gegen die unheilvolle Beeinflussung 
ler katholischen Kreise von Seiten der protes- 
antisch-preussischen Staatsphilosophie. Freilich 
iegt dieser politische Erfolg der Schule solange 
refahrdet an der Oberflache, er bleibt kein 
lauernder, solange er wissenschaftlich unge- 
uigend fundiert ist. Die politische Eindammung 
ler Gefahren, die der deutschen Republik und 
lamit dem freien Katholizismus Deutschlands 
on der politischen Reaktion drohen, bleibt so- 
es eine provisorische, nicht restlos durchgrei- 
de, solange nicht die berechtigten Forde- 
ngen, die von den Gegnern des Katholizismus 
den Staat gestellt werden, erkannt und be- 
edigt worden sind. In der Staatslehre der poli- 
hen Reaktion stecken eben Elemente, deren 
sse Verneinung nicht geniigen kann, die vor 
lem fiir den konsequenten Aufbau einer Staats- 
senschaft gar nicht entbehrt werden konnen, 
wenigsten zu Gunsten von staatswissen- 
ftlichen Gedanken sozialethischer Natur, wie 
+h verstreut in den scholastischen Systemen 
jen, in theologischen Summen, die durchaus, 


andere als staatswissenschaftliche Aufgaben ver- 
folgen und daher nur gelegentlich und kur- 
sorisch Staatswissenschaft abhandeln. So viele 
Goldkorner staatswissenschaftlichen Denkens in 
dieser theologischen ‘Tradition enthalten sein 
mogen und so berechtigt der Hinweis und die 
Forderung ist, sie zu heben—der Versuch, ein 
geschlossenes System der Staatswissenschaft 
von den theologischen Summen oder papst- 
lichen Enzykliken her zu gewinnen, ein System, 
das die bisherigen Systeme der Staatswissen- 
schaften verdrangen konnte, ja gar nicht mehr 
beachten musste, wird von Haus aus ein ver- 
fehlter zu nennen sein, ein der “Eigengesetzlich- 
keit der Kultursachgebiete’ (Landmesser) dia- 
metral entgegensgesetzter, durch dessen Ge- 
lingen die spezifische Staatswissenschaft zu 
blosser Exegese der theologischen Schriften 
herabsinken misste. 

Die eigentliche Formulierung einer scholasti- 
schen Staatsphilosophie vollzog sich in den Dis- 
kussionen des seligen Robert Bellarmin und des 
Franz Suarez, beide Societatis Jesu, mit Jakob 
I. von England und seinen Hoftheologen. In 
diesem Streite, der fiir die Entstehung einer 
modernen Staatswissenschaft von grésster Be- 
deutung war, verfochten die beiden Ignatianer 
das kirchliche, nicht das unmittelbar staatliche 
Interesse, die Anglikaner hingegen umgekehrt 
das staatliche, konigliche, nicht das unmittelbar 
religiose Interesse. Dabei waren, was die so- 
ziologischen, nicht die theologischen Probleme 
betrifft, somit die Frage der Souveranitat des 
Konigs, nicht die des Papstes, die Verfechter der 
koniglichen Gewalt durchaus nicht nur im Un- 
recht, ihre Gegner im diesen staatswissenschait- 
lichen Fragen durchaus nicht nur im Recht. Man 
muss die Schriften des genialen Robert Filmer 
lesen, um zu sehen, wie stark die katholische 
Barocksoziologie und spater die Romantik die- 
selben Lehren verfocht, ohne deshalb dem Pro- 
testantismus zu verfallen. Wie neben der thomis- 
tisch-aristoletischen Philosophie des Katholizis- 
mus immer eine mehr augustinisch-platonische 
einherlief, im Barock etwa von Descartes und 
Leibniz vertreten, so immer auch neben der 
scholastischen Sozialphilosophie, die stets von 
den unmittelbar kirchlichen Interessen ausging, 
eine andere, die von weltlichen Gesichtspunkten 
herkam. Man darf vielleicht sagen, dass in der 
zweitausendjahrigen Geschichte des Christen- 
thums kaum jemals ein Staat, Republik oder 
Monarchie, existierte, der nicht in den ent- 
scheidenden Punkten mehr dieser nicht-scholasti- 
schen Staatslehre angehangen hatte. Man kann 
gewiss daraus schliessen, dass es eben itberhaupt 
noch niemals einen christlichen Staat gegeben 
habe, man kann aber auch daraus folgern, dass, 
was dem Staat fromint und was ihm nothwendig 
ist, letzterlinie eben er selbst entscheiden muss, 
gewiss, wenn er ein christlicher sein will, im 
Einklang mit den Lehren der Kirche, aber nie- _ 
mals nur in blosser Vollstreckung dessen, was | 
die Kirche will und fordert, sondern immer in — 
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freier, selbstandiger Zielsetzung und Handlungs- 
weise. Die Rigengesetzlichkeit der Kultursach- 
gebiete kulminiert eben in erster Linie in der 
Staatsgew alt, die, so sehr sie der Kirche inhalt- 
lich iad der Wiirde nach nachsteht, dennoch 
ebenso nothwendig und ebenso selbstandig ist 
wie diese. 


Es ist die Tragik der Kulturgeschichte, auch 
der christlichen, dass die beiden von Gott verord- 
neten ersten Gewalten, die geistliche und die 
weltliche, die Heils- und die Kulturgewalt, in der 
Formulierung dessen, was beiden fur die eigene 
Entfaltung nothwendig erscheint, nicht immer 
zusammentreffen und dass selbst beiderseits 
heiligmassige Trager der Souveranitat einander 
oft nicht verstehen kdnnen, so dass nicht selten 
in der Geschichte Macht vor Recht entscheidet— 
nicht immer nur, wenn auch meistens, durch 
Rechtsbruch von Seiten des Staates. Diese Tra- 
gik, welche die Geschichte bezeugt, schliesst 
freilich nicht aus, dass immer und immer wieder 
eine “Spannungseinheit” zwischen der kirchlich- 
scholastischen und der katholisch-weltlichen 
Lehre vom Staate, die wir kurz die barock- 
romantische nennen konnen, erstrebt werde, 
ohne dass eine der beiden Richtungen, die ganz 
gewiss beide nothwendig sind, auf Kosten der 
anderen verdrangt werde. 


Einen sehr starken Beweis daftir, dass ein 
solchés Gleichgewichtssystem, eine solche Har- 
monie mdglich und witinschenswerth ist, bieten 
die Lehren derjenigen sowohl thomistischen wie 
suarezianischen Staatsphilosophen des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts, die wie Kardinal Zigliara O. Pr., Th. 
Meyer S. J. und V. Cathrein S. J., zum Theil 
von der positiven Romantik (Bonald, De Mai- 
stre, K. L. Haller, A. H. Muller) beeinflusst, ent- 
scheidende Thesen der bisherigen scholastischen 
Staatslehre fallen liessen und ftir zeitgeschicht- 
lich bedingt erklarten. Bevor Tischleder auf- 
trat, hat eigentlich kaum ein deutscher Theologe 
noch die Lehren des Franz Suarez festgehalten. 
Tischleders Biicher wenden sich daher vorziig- 
lich gegen die im Wege stehenden, wenn auch 
bewahrten Namen der genannten Theologen; sie 
bedeuten somit nicht nur vom _ soziologischen 
Standpunkt, sondern erst recht vom theologi- 
schen selbst, ein Zurtickgehen ins 18. Jahrhun- 
dert, in welchem bekanntlich Rousseauismus und 
Suarezianismus nebeneinander bluhten und mit- 
einander wetteiferten, und an dessen Ende die 
franzosische Revolution stand. Wir verstehen, 
wieso ein Mann wie Cathrein sagen darf, es 
seien gewisse Wendungen der suarezianischen 
Staatslehre fiir die Sicherheit der Staaten vor 
Revolutionen nicht epbedenslich Sl caanisen 
goa; 11-501 }., 


Die Lehren, die Tischleder erneuern mochte,. 
nachdem die theologische Tradition sowohl der | 


_ romanischen wie der deutschen Lander sie langst 
fallen gelassen, betreffen das Gemeinwohl als die 
- ausschliesslich gesetzschaffende Macht und die 
Gesamtheit als den naturrechtlichen ‘Trager der 


1929. 
Staatsgewalt. Beide Thesen entstammen dem 
antiken Staatsdenken, welches in der ‘Polis’ 


kulminierte; von der kirchlichen Sozialphiloso: 
phie rezepiert waren sie ein geschichtlich werth 
volles Mittel, die Exzesse der weltlichen Sou 
veranitat wirksam zurtickzuweisen. Diese po 
litische und  ethische Bedeutung soll  ihner 
durchaus zuerkannt bleiben. Die wissenschaft 
liche Frage hingegen ist, ob das soziologische 
Triebwerk der staatlichen Verbindung wirklicf 
dieses oder ob es ein anderes ist. Die barock 
romantische Sozialphilosophie, die den Staaf 
nach dem Bilde der Familie geformt sieht, ver: 
neint diese Frage und lehrt die Souveranitat det 
Autoritat. Nicht “Ganzheit” ware darnach dié 
Gesellschaft in ihrem Idealtypus, sondern eir 
Gliederbau von freien, souveranen Personlich. 


keiten. 
Dieser Gegensatz der barock-romantischer 
Staatsphilosophie zur scholastischen wird if 


seiner nothwendigen Komplementaritat erst er 
kenntlich, wenn eingesehen wird, wie erstere der 
soziologischen Idealtypus der Gesellschaft kon: 
struiert, letztere hingegen ein praktisches Zie 
erstrebt. Beide Aufgaben sind berechtigt une 
erganzen einander. Es ware ebenso falsch, die 
wissenschaftliche Strukturlehre in praktische Po 
litik aufzulosen wie umgekehrt zu meinen, letz. 
tere ertibrige sich durch erstere. Wie die nicht. 
Eola arene Philosophie eines Plato, Descartes 
Leibniz, Kant, weil kritischer Idealismus  s¢ 
stets Wissenschaftslehre war, die Scholastik abet 
Lebenslehre sein will, so ahnlich auch die beiden 
Richtungen der Sozialphilosophie innerhalb des 
Katholizismus. 

Es ist verdienstvoll, wenn die Schule Tisch 
leders die Sozialphilosophie des Thomismus un¢ 
Suarezianismus wieder lebendig macht; es is 
verstandlich, wenn sie dieselbe politisch geger 
die Reaktion des Nationalismus und Pro 
testantismus ins Treffen fiithrt; es ist aber nicht 
zulassig, diese scholastische Staatslehre, welch 
massgebende Theologen des 19. und 20. Jahr 
hunderts in entscheidenden Punkten bereits fa 
len lessen, nicht nur neu aufzugreifen, sonder 
geradezu als die katholische Staatslehre schlecht 
hin zu bezeichnen. Gegen diese Anmassung h 
ben sich nicht zuletzt Theologen selbst erhobe1 
so seinerzeit schon Schrérs (Rheinlanden’ 
neuestens Kiefl (Bayern), beweisend, dass ¢ 
rade das vom Protestantismus weniger als 
Nordosten heimgesuchte siidwestliche Deuts 
land, welches den romanischen Landern k 
turell nahersteht, von dieser Rennaissance sc 
lastischen Denkens, das eine solche auf sa 
fremden Gebiete ist, nichts wissen will,— 
zuletzt deshalb, weil, was eine berechtigte, 
ethischen Gesichtspunkten diktierte Korrektv 
der weltlichen Souveranitatslehren durch 
Theologie ist, in dem Moment als es mehr 
Korrektur, mehr als Warnung und ce 
will, als es vielmehr selbst Se 
liche Souveranitatslehre wird, 
Nahe gerade der recon te protestan 


fe 
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schen Staatslehre riickt, wie sie klassisch Hegel 
srkorperte. c 


Diesen beiden Extremen gegeniiber, die doch 

bestimmten Fragen einander beriihren, ver- 
‘itt einzig die barock-romantische Soziologie, die 
yenso eine katholische wie eine souveradne 
taatsgewalt will, ebenso die Eingliederung des 
taates in die Erldsungssphare wie die Eigen- 
‘andigkeit des Staates in seinem Bereiche ver- 
cht, die berechtigten Forderungen speziell des 
ersonalen und familialen Lebens, ttber welches 
ce beiden entgegenstehenden Lehren, die scho- 
sstische wie die protestantische, nur zuleicht 
inwegschreiten, erstere weil sie den Staat eben 
ur vom Standpunkt der sittlichen Pflichten der 
inzelnen einer Ganzheit gegentiber betrachtet 
md nicht vom Standpunkt seiner soziologischen, 
uf Personlichkeit und Familie sich griindenden 
truktur, letztere weil sie prinzipiell den Ein- 
Inen ebenso wie die Ehe dem Staatszweck wie 
mem Moloch opfert. Diese  einzigartige 
Verthung der PersOnlichkeit und der Familie, 
rie sie in der barock-romantischen Sozialphilo- 
ophie die Mitte einnimmt, macht deren Aktuali- 
it aus auch in der Gegenwart, die keine ihr kon- 
ruenten Sozialformen mehr kennt, somit unter 
‘erhaltnissen, die eine Wiederkehr des Ver- 
angenen nahezu restlos ausschliessen. Der Vor- 
rurf, der gegen die barocke und romantische So- 
Ologie oft erhoben wird, sie wolle die Repristi- 
ation verflossener, auf immer vergangener Epo- 
nen, trifft die wirklich wissenschaftliche Sozio- 
ngie nicht. Fir sie sind die Formen der Ver- 
angenheit nicht so sehr Musterbilder sofortiger 
ozialreform, sondern Idealtypen, auf die hin 
der um die herum sich die Sozialordnung auf 
eden Fall bewegen muss. Bleibt auch eine Ge- 
sIischaftsordnung, in der die menschliche Per- 
jnlichkeit und Familie das schlechthin durch- 
valtende Prinzip bedeuten, auf dieser Erde ein 
wig unerreichbares Ideal, eine Urnorm von 
berzeitlicher und tiberraumlicher Giltigkeit, so 
ann doch weder die Wissenschaft noch die So- 
ialpolitik auf dieses Idealbild verzichten; es 
leibt eine Richtschnur und ein Masstab von im- 
1erwahrendem Werth, an dem sich die Staaten 
nd Staatsgesetze aller Zeiten orientieren kon- 
en. 


Dieser Idealtypus, das ist der letzte Sinn der 
rock-romantischen Soziologie, darf weder 
urch die Staatslehre des modernen, empirischen, 
1 der Wurzel mithin protestantischen, in seiner 
‘rone und konsequenten Vollendung aber preus- 
chen Staates verdrangt werden, noch durch die 
echtigten ethischen Appelle, die in der scho- 
stischen Sozietatsphilosophie liegen, die aber 
ir sich niemals eine selbstandige und geschlos- 
sne Staatslehre im spezifischen Wortsinne aus- 
hen kénnen, vielmehr fiir sich allein immer 
-Gefahr aussetzen, dass, wer sich mit ihnen 
niigen mochte, in die Irrwege der kirchen- 
dlichen Staatslehre hineingerath. 

Dr. Ernst Kari WINTER (Wien) 


‘hierarchischen Apostolat. 


Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Nie und nimmer wird das Kénigthum Christi eine gott- 
wohlgefallige Gestalt annehmen, wenn im Austausch- 
verkehr nicht die fundamentale Gerechtigkeit hergestellt 
wird. Wie will der Christ denn Gott den Herrn lieben, 
wenn er seinen Nachsten nicht einmal so weit liebt, dass 
er ihm gerechte Preise und Lohne zubilligt und bezahlt? 

Christliche Demokratie. 


Aeusserungen zur Katholischen Aktion. 
In einem Brief an den Kardinal Bertram, Fiirst- 
bischof von Breslau, legt der Papst die Bedeutung 


.und die Ziele der Katholischen Aktion dar, Die 
‘Katholische Aktion ist eine urchristliche Idee und 


nichts anderes als die Theilnahme der Laien am 
Die Katholische Aktion 
ist nicht politisch, sondern wesentlich religids. Sie 
ist aber sozial und fordert deshalb auch das Offent- 


liche und politische Wohl, wenngleich sie sich von 


jeder Parteipolitik fern halten muss. Es ist ihren 


‘Mitgliedern unbenommen, jeder politischen Partei 


sich anzuschliessen, vorausgesetzt, dass deren -Pro- 


‘gramm mit der christlichen Sitte und Lehre nicht im 


Widerspruch sich befindet. 
In der Weihnachtsnummer der “Germania” ver- 
offentlichte Nuntius Pacelli folgenden Weihnachts- 


-wunsch fiir die deutschen Katholiken: 


“Die Katholische Aktion wird soweit Gutes stiften und 
Grosses schaffen, als alle in ihr irgendwie Fihrenden, ob 
Priester, ob Laien, mit einem Herzen voll Glaube und 
Begeisterung fiir Christus und seine Kirche mit klarem 
Verstand und reifem Wissen in der Welt des Religids-Sitt- 
lichen und seiner Beriihrungspunkte mit dem vielgestaltigen 
Leben, mit ebensoviel Furchtlosigkeit und dem Gefihl 
schwerster WVerantwortung eintrachtig an ihre Aufgabe 
herantreten. = 
~ “Das ist mein Weihnachtswunsch an die duetschen Katho- 
liken, dass ihnen unter solcher Fihrung aus dem Geiste 
der Katholischen Aktion das hohe und unersetzliche Gut 
geschlossener Finheit zu vollem inneren Besitz werden und 
zu kraftvoller Auswirkung kommen moge.” 


Die am 6. Januar d. J. zu Ravensburg abgehaltene 
Versammlung des Volksvereins fiir das katholische 
Deutschland erhielt ihre besondere Bedeutung 
dadurch, dass in ihrem Rahmen Bischof Dr. Sproll 


fiir die ganze Didzese Rottenburg richtunggebende 


programmatische Erklarungen uber die Katholische 
Aktion abgab. In langeren Ausfithrungen erklarte 
Bischof Dr. Sproll das Wesen und die Aufgaben 
der Katholischen Aktion: 

“Katholische Aktion ist Leben, That, Handlung, Beweg- 
grund im katholischen Geiste, nach katholischen Grundsat- 
zen, auf der Grundlage des katholischen Glaubens in Un- 
terordnung unter die von Gott gesetzte kirchliche Au- 
toritat. Die Katholische Aktion ist also im tiefsten und 
letzten Grunde religids, wenn sie sich auch nach allen 
Seiten des menschlichen Lebens auswirkt, weil eben alles 
auf der religidsen Weltanschauung ruht.” 


Der Redner ging sodann ein auf die Zeiter- 
scheinungen, in denen sich der Geist der Moderne zu 


-erkennen giebt, und wies hin auf den allzugeringen 
-Widerstand von seiten der Katholiken gegen die 


Gefahren, mit denen die Welt sie bedroht. Sie 
liessen es an Glaubensmuth mangeln, und. bereits 
habe sich viel Weltgeist eingeschlichen und schleiche 
sich noch taglich ein: 


oA 
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‘Darum miissen die glaubensstarken und _ sittenreinen 
Elemente zusammen stehen, um dem Uebel zu wehren. Noch 
ist es Zeit, aber vielleicht hdchste Zeit. Dazu gentigt aber 
nicht, dass wir vom kath. Geiste erfullt seien; wir brauchen 
dazu auch apostolischen Geist. Apostolischer Geist muss 
in jedem Familienmitglied stecken und auch in unseren 
kath. Vereinen herrschen. Trager.der Kath. Aktion kann 
aber nur die Pfarrgemeinde sein. Denn sie bildet den 
Verein, der alle Vereine umschliesst und auch alle jene 
erfasst, die keinem kath. Verein angehoren. Die Kath. 
Aktion ist ihrem ganzen Wesen nach Seelsorge; aber sie 
ist nicht bloss die Seelsorge des Seelsorgers allein, sondern 
auch die Seelsorge der Laienwelt. Der Heilige Vater 
stellt die Seelsorge auf eine breitere Basis. Die Kath, Aktion 
ist eine Theilnahme der Laien an der eigentlichen Mission 
der Kirche. Das Laienapostolat ist Stern und Kern der 
Kath, Aktion; mit ihr steht und fallt sie. Die beste Schule 
zur Vorbereitung sind die Exerzitien. Es werden aber auch 
eigentliche Schulungkurse fiir das Laienapostolat nothwen- 
dig werden. Die Parole ist ausgegeben. Der Ruf, der an 
uns alle ergangen ist und taglich von netem ergeht, wird 
nicht mehr verstummen. ‘Von unserer Thatigkeit und 
Gottes Hilfe hangt es ab, ob Gottlosigkeit und Sittenlosig- 
keit tiberhand nehmen und unser Volk daran sterbe, oder 
ob Christus siege und herrsche und unser Vaterland eine 
neue Bliithe christlicher Kultur and Sitte erlebe.” 


Das geistliche Volkslied pflegen! 

Ejiner der gréssten Dienste, den die deutschen 
Katholiken Amerikas der Kirche und der Religion 
in unsrem Lande zu leisten vermochten, bestande 
in der Pflege des religidsen Volksgesangs. Nicht 
nur hat die Kirche zu allen Zeiten das Singen 
von Liedern zur Ehre Gottes begriisst, sondern 
der kirchliche Gesang galt bereits zur Zeit der 
Kreuzziige geradezu als besondere Eigenart der 
Deutschen. Sollte es daher nicht moglich sein, 
das Singen geistlicher Volkslieder auf das Pro- 
gramm jeder Vereinsversammlung zu _ setzen? 
Und. zwar sollten die Lieder der kirchlichen 
Jahreszeit angepasst sein. 

Was man auch von diesem Vorschlag halten 
mag, er beweist wenigstens, dass es noch manche 
unbenutzte Gelegenheit giebt, den religidsen 
Sinn und christliches Kulturgut zu pflegen. Das 
St. Clouder Festkomitee hat sich einen beson- 
deren Verdienst erworben, indem es nicht nur 
das wubliche patriotische Lied auf das Fest- 
programm unserer vorjahrigen Versammlung 
setzte, oder geistliche Lieder von einem Chor 
vortragen liess, sondern auch den _ geistlichen 
Volksgesang zu seinem Rechte kommen liess. 
Und was hier im Grossen, in tiberwaltigendem 
Masse geschah, zur sichtlichen Freude des 
Gouverneurs des Staates Minnesota und des 
papstl. Delegaten, kénnte bei vielen Gelegen- 
heiten und vielerorts Nachahmung finden. 


Allerdings hat jede derartige Aktion zur Vor-_ 


aussetzung das starke Bewusstsein der grossen 
_Werthe, deren Trager wir sind. Nur wenn so 


_ allgemein das christliche, und, sagen wir es nur 
_ offen, germanische Kulturgut gepflegt und ge- 


a wird, und auf den alten Stamm neue Reiser 


offnung hingeben, dass wir und unsere 


>. 


) imen nicht von der Last neuheidnischer : 
schauungen und Sitten erdriickt wer- — 


Kunst” schreibt Universitats-Professor Volbach 
Miinster i. W., dem berithmten Dominikaner se 
auch die Musik ein Mittel gewesen, die Menschet 
an sich zu ziehen. So habe er an alte, dem Volk 
liebe Gebrauche angekniipft. “Bis ins 13. Jahr 
hundert,” schreibt der deutsche Professor, “lass 
sich die alte Sitte verfolgen, dass die Florentine 
Samstag abends sich in den Kirchen der Stad 
versammelten, um im Wechselgesang vor den 
3ilde der Madonna Lieder oder Lauden unt 
zwar nach beliebten Melodien zu singen. Dies¢ 
Sitte war so allgemein, dass sich sogar ein 
Bruderschaft der ‘Laudesi’ (Laudensanger) ge 
bildet hat. In diesen Liedern klangen die be 
geisterten Tone weiter, die der hl. Franzisku: 
und Fra Jacopone da Todi angeschlagen.” | 

Durch Erneuerung des Laudengesangs habe 
Savonarola dem geistlichen Volkslied erneut 
und erhohte Bedeutung verliehen. Wer wire 
bei uns den Versuch unternehmen, das geist 
liche Volkslied, das allen Deutschen stets s¢ 
theuer war, hier in unserer neuen Heimath 21 
erneuern? Eine Reihe deutscher Priester, so dei 
verstorbene Monsignor Holweck, dann unse 
geistlicher Sanger, Fr. Joh. Rothensteiner, sowie 
Kathedral-Pfarrer Schlarmann in Belleville 
und andere, haben namhafte Versuche in diese 
Richtung unternommen und Sammlungen deutsch 
ins Englische iibersetzter geistlicher Lieder heraus 
gegeben. 

Wir Laien vermégen solch preiswerthes Vor 
haben dadurch zu befordern, dass wir das geist 
liche Lied im Familienkreis und in unseren Ve 
reinen pflegen. Wollte man das besonders do: 
thun, wo gegenwartig so viel uber das Versiege: 
der deutschen Sprache und deutscher Brauch 
geklagt wird, so kamen positive Leistungen zt 
Stande, die fiir das katholische Volk Amerika: 
von unberechenbarem Nutzen sein kénnten. 


Der Patriarch von Venedig fiir die katholisch 
Pressepropaganda im Zeichen des — 
Papstjubilaums. 
Mochte doch die von den Katholiken Amerika 
so stiefmitterlich behandelte katholische Press 
aus dem Vorgehen des Patriarchen von Venedig 
Kardinal LaFontaine, Nutzen zu ziehen verméd 
Der Patriarch richtet in einem Rundschreib 
Klerus und Volk die Aufforderung, das golde 
Priesterjubilaum des Hl. Vaters auf eine Weise z 
feiern, wie es ihm selber am erwiinschtesten ist. 
Nun betonte jiingst Pius XI. die Wicht 
dass die katholische Presse erstarke und ertiichtig 
darum misse sie durch mehr Mitarbeit und weite 
Verbreitung unterstiitzt werden. Das also ist 
dem Vaterherzen des Papstes besonders nahe | 
hende Thema, und es soll nicht bloss theore 
sondern praktisch behandelt und betha 
Ausser dem Gebet fiir den Paps 
Forderung der kathol. Presse das besor 
merk gelten. Der Patriarch kiindet 
derent Pressetag wim, Miia) ciate - 
Katho : 
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n Rufe: “Pflegt die katholische Lektiire, das 
sen katholischer Zeitungen, Monatschriften und 
cher!” und ausserdem, mit der Parole: “Heraus 
t den Geist und Herz vergiftenden Sonntags- 
tttern aus den katholischen Familien!” Das ware 
. Reformwerk von weittragender Bedeutung. 
mes, an dem Einzelne und Vereine mitzuarbeiten 
rmochten. 

{n Irland hat man hier und dort die aus England 
gangenden Sendungen von Sonntagszeitungen 
estort. Wir verlangen nicht von unseren Mit- 
redern, sich auf solche Weise an dem Kampf 
zen den entsetzlichen Schund, mit dem das Volk 
m den Besitzern der Sonntagszeitungen gefiittert 
rd, zu betheiligen. Etwas muss jedoch gesche- 
m, um der grenzenlosen Verseuchung des Volks- 
astes durch die Sonntagszeitungen entgegen zu 
rrken. Und das kann am besten geschehen, in- 
mm man diese Blatter einfach des Hauses ver- 
ist. 

[Dafiir zu wirken, dass dies geschehe, giebt der 
uthol. Aktion Gelegenheit sich zu bethatigen, ihre 
safte zu entwickeln und sich fiir gréssere Aufga- 
m zu schulen. Sind wir nicht willens, einen sol- 
en offenkundigen Schaden zu bekampfen, so wer- 
mi wir auch bei jeder anderen Gelegenheit Ent- 
nuldigungen finden, unser Nichtsthun zu_be- 
nonigen. 


Aus unserer Missionspost. 

[Es scheint nicht geniigend bekannt zu sein, 
‘ss sich die Unterstiitzung der Missionare in 
emden Welttheilen nicht nur auf Geldspenden 

beschranken braucht. Man vermag ihnen 
cch durch Gaben mannigfacher Art wirksame 
ilfe zu bringen. . 
‘So schickt die C. St. seit mehreren Jahren be- 


its warme Bettdecken an Missionare in Korea © 


id dem nordlichen China. In diesem Vorhaben 
urden wir bisher besonders durch die Quincy 
ruppe des Kath. Frauenbundes unterstiitzt. 
ie willkommen gerade diese Gaben den Em- 
‘angern sind, erhellt aus einem Briefe des hochw. 
rovikars Chrysostomus Schmid, O. S. B., der 
aterm 5. Dezember aus Wonsan, in Korea, 
hreibt: 

“Das Postpaket mit den zwei Decken und Kopfwarmern 
-angelanet. Fiir diesen neuerlichen Beweis [hres Wohl- 
lens empfangen Sie unseren ergebensten Dank. Wir 
mnen diese Sachen sehr gut brauchen. Hier beginnt der 
inter mit grosser Scharfe. Daher sind namentlich die 
2cken sehr erwtinscht.” 

Thatsachlich leiden die Missionare in Korea 
id Manchuria sehr unter der sich oft Tage und 
fochen lang auf 20 bis 25 Grad unter Null 
renheit haltenden Kalte in ihren armseligen 
hmhiitten. Welch grosse Wohlthat also, ihnen 
irme Decken, wollenes Unterzeug, Hand- 
huhe usw. zukommen zu lassen! Welch schone 
1fgabe fiir einen Frauenverein, solche Decken 
zufertigen! Allerdings sollten sie nicht wber 
Pfund schwer sein, weil es sonst nicht angeht, 
2 mit der Post zu befOrdern, was wiinschens- 
Sth. ist. . Seales: 
Beachtenswerth ist, was derselbe Missionar 


im gleichen Brief tiber die gegenwartigen Zu- 
stande im Vikariat Wonsan berichtet: 
“Was unsere Mission angeht, so konnen wir von manchen 


Fortschritten reden. Das koreanische Volk ist den Wahr- 
heiten des Christenthums schon zuganglich. Aber ein 
grosses Hindernis ist die Armuth des Volkes. Man macht 
sich zuhause keinen Begriff davon, wie armselig ein grosser 
Theil des Volkes leben muss, Erst gestern erfuhr ich 
wieder von einer Familie in unserer Nahe, die nur einmal 
im Tage ein wenig zu essen hat. Das vergangene Jahr 
brachte eine recht ungunstige Ernte, zuerst Trockenheit 
und dann zu viel Regen, und das arme Volk hier lebt von 
der Hand in den Mund. So ist der Missionar bei allen 
seinen Unternehmugen immer nur auf sich selber ange- 
wiesen, die Leute sind zu arm, um das Schulgeld zu zahlen, 
sie konnen keinen Beitrag bezahlen fiir die Kirche und so 
fort. Ja, der Missionar muss vielfach noch sorgen, dass 
seine armen Christen nicht verhungern. Aber est sind 
ja das Erscheinungen, die sich fast iiberall zeigen.” 

In einem weiteren Brief, vom 2. Januar d. J. 
schreibt Provikar P. Chrysostomus: 

“Recht herzlichen Dank fur die grosse Gabe, die Sie uns 
zuzuwenden die Giite hatten. Es war Hilfe in gros- 
ser Noth. Moége Gott es Ihnen tausendfach vergelten!” 

Die Pflicht der Unterstiitzung der katholischen 
Missionen kann unsrem Volke gar nicht oft und 
eindringlich genug ans Herz gelegt werden. Im- 
mer wieder muss Kindern und Erwachsenen ge- 
sagt und anempfohlen werden, sich Abbruch zu 
thun, kleine Ersparnisse zu machen, und diese 
den Missionaren zukommen zu lassen. 


Praktische Vorschlage des Prasidenten des N. J. 
Zweiges. 

Das Neujahrsschreiben des Prasidenten des New 
Jersey C. V., Louis M. Seiz, enthalt manch treff- 
liche Anregung. U. a. fordert Hr. Seiz die Ve- 
reine auf, die Missionen andauernd zu unter- 
stiitzen und zu der fiir Indianer und Mexikaner 
bestimmten Kleidersammlung beizutragen. 

Aus den Erfahrungen der politischen Kampagne 
des verflossenen Herbstes zieht Hr. Seiz den 
Schluss, dass wir Katholiken bestrebt sein miussen, 
der weitverbreiteten Unwissenheit, die zum Theil 
mit Uebelwollen gepaart ist, zu begegnen mit dem 
Ristzeug religidser Kenntnisse. Er empfiehlt daher 
die Verbreitung geeigneter Druckschriften und die 
Unterstiitzung der kathol. Presse. 

Erwahnt sei, dass der N. J. Staatsverband sich 
in besonderer Weise der Pflege der geschlossenen 
Exerzitien annimmt. In der Absicht, sie zu be- 
fordern unter den Mitgliedern, hat die letztjahrige 
Generalversammlung dieses Verbandes ein Komitee 
aufgestellt, in dem jeder Verein durch ein Mit- 
glied vertreten sein soll, 


—— 


Bischof und Pfarrer kommen Ohio Staats- 
verband entgegen. 

Eine der erfreulichsten Mittheilungen im Bericht 
des Hrn. Sekretars Kaelin tiber die am 20. Januar 
in Cincinnati abgehaltene Sitzung der Exekutive der 
Kath. Union von Ohio erklart, “viele Beamten der 
Cincinnati’er Vereine und andere alte eifrige Cen- 
tral-Vereins- Manner beehrten die Versammlung mit 


ihrem Besuche.” Vier Vorstandsmitglieder sind in 


jener Stadt zuhause: die Hrn. Anthony Kunz, 1. 
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Vize-Prisident des Verbandes; Clarence A. 
Schnieders, Vorsitzer des Legislativ-Komitees ; Ed- 
ward M. Martins, Vorsitzer des Organisations- 
Komitees, und Jos. Berning, Vorsitzer des Komitees 
fiir Ueberwachung der Bithne. Ausserdem bethei- 
ligte sich Hr. George Doerger, Cincinnati, an der 
Sitzung, wahrend von Auswarts gekommen waren 
Hr. Herman J. Fox, Prasident, Cleveland, und Hr. 
Jos. M. Kaelin, Sekretar, Columbus. 


Durch das Entgegenkommen des Bischofs von Toledo, 
des hochwst. Samuel Stritch, und des hochw. Pfarrers 
Jos. Waechter von Fremont, war es moglich, diese Stadt 
als Festort fiir die heurige Generalversammlung zu wahlen. 
In seiner Einladung sagte Bischof Stritch seine Unterstut- 
zung und Mitwirkung zu, wahrend Vater Waechter in 
anerkennenden Worten tiber den altbewahrten C. V. und 
die Kath, Union von Ohio sich geaussert hatte. 


Lebenskraftige, thatige Unterstiitzungsvereine. 

Man kann sich in nur zu vielen Fallen nicht des 
Eindrucks erwehren, dass zugrundegegangene Un- 
terstiitzungsvereine ihr jammerliches Ende dem 
Mangel an Initiative und Beharrungsvermogen auf 
seiten ihrer Beamten und Mitglieder zuzuschreiben 
haben. Sonst liesse es sich nicht gar nicht erklaren, 
warum ein Verein sich hoher Bluthe erfreuen 
sollte, wahrend ein anderer, unter gleichen Um- 
standen, hinsiecht und verwelkt. 

In LaCrosse, Wis., feierte der St. Josephs Liebes- 
bund am 27. v. M. den 70. Jahrestag seiner 
Griindung, wahrend am darauf folgenden Tage, den 
28. Januar, der St. Michaels Verein zu Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., sogar seinen achtzigsten Griindungs- 
tag beging. 

Ein weiteres Jubilaum, die sechzigste Wieder- 
kehr des Grundungstages, feierte am 20. Januar der 
St. Antonius Unterstiitzungsverein zu Cincinnati, 
und zwar mit einem feierlichem Hochamte, wahrend 
dem alle Mitglieder die hl. Kommunion empfingen. 
Die Festpredigt hielt der hochw. Hr. J. J. Rahrle, 
der nachmittags auch die feierliche Vesper abhielt, 
und der bei dieser Gelegenheit wiederum eine An- 
_ sprache hielt. An beiden Gottesdiensten betheiligten 
sich die an diesem Sonntag in Cincinnati anwesenden 
Mitglieder der Exekutive der Kath. Union von 
Ohio. 

Die gegenwartigen Beamten des St. Antonius Unter- 
sttitz. Vereins, C. A, Schneiders, Prasident, Anthony Khunz, 
Vize-Pras., Edw. Wessel, Seketar, wurden von Hrn, Her- 
man J. Fox, Prasident des Staatsverbandes Ohio,~in einer 


auf die Vesper folgenden Vereinsversammlung in ihr Amt 
eingesetzt. 


Auf solche Weise haben drei unserer alten Unter- 
stiitzungsvereine in jiingster Zeit das Fest ihrer vor 
60, 70 oder 80 Jahren erfolgten Griindung begangen. 
Moge ihnen noch manch Jahrzehnt einer percenei, 
_ Thatigkeit beschieden werden! 

ht 


_ Anderwarts wieder halten Unterstiitzungsvereine 
besuchte Versammlungen ab, fiir die tichtige 
oS gewonnen wurden. So berichtet der “Wan- 
bom a7 EN Me pies eine Sq Versa, 


'teresse und Wohlwollen fiir unsere Sache von Pr i 


ner, der seit langer als einem Menschenleben it 
unserer Bewegung thatig ist, und der hochw. 
Matthew Schumacher, C. S. C., Rektor des § 
Thomas College zu St. Paul. Dieser verdiente Er 
zieher, der als Rektor des St. Edward’s College it 
Austin gute Beziehungen unterhielt zum Staatsver 
band ‘Texas, sprach warme Worte der Anerkennung 
fiir Streben und Ziele des C, V. und der ihm ange 
schlossenen Verbande und Vereine. Ausserden 
wies er den Verein hin auf gangbare Wege 
tholischer Thitigkeit, und versprach zum Schluss 
er werde, insofern es die Umstande zuliessen, mi 
wirken an den grossztigigen Bestrebungen des C. V 
und des Staatsverbandes Minnesota. 

Der St. Clemens Verein besteht heute aus 38 
ordentlichen und 13 Adoptiv-Mitgliedern. Der Ve 
rein bezahlte im verflossenen Jahre $2173 Kranken 
gelder aus. 


Unsere Getreuen. 

Wie ein Pressbrief der C. St. dem C, V. 
lebenslangliches Mitglied einbrachte, berichtet uni 
der Brief eines geschatzten Priesters, der un 
schrieb, er habe im “St. Josephs-Blatt” unseret 
Aufsatz: “Nicht Christus, sondern der Luxu 
herrscht zu Weihnachten” gelesen und sich darau 
entschlossen, die langst gehegte Absicht, lebenslang 
liche Mitgliedschaft im C. V. zu erwerben, auszu 
fuhren. Es heisst in dem Schreiben: 

“Durch Ihren Aufsatz ist aber der Entschluss zur Reif 
gekommen, und ich will mit der Ausfihrung gleich e 
machen.” 

Im gleichen Briefe wird uns die Mittheilung: 


“Des Ofteren bereits habe ich in der Versammlung de 
Forster (St . Hof), gemahnt, man solle doch die 
fur jedes Mitglied fiir den Stiftungsfonds endlich bezahler en 
ich weiss nicht, ob meine Worte Erfolg hatten.” 


Auf solche Weise wird uns fast taglich das In 


stern ausgesprochen. 


Das so nothwendige Liebeswerk der Ver 
sorgung armer Indianer und Mexikaner 
Kleidern ist in dankenswerther Weise von 
serem Stadtverband Utica, N. Y., bef 
worden. Bereits anfangs Dezemberstrafen 
ten Kleidungsstiicke von dort bei uns ei 
kurz vor Jahresschluss abermals die gleich 
zahl Kisten. Es war nicht das erste M 
wir uns der Mitarbeit unserer Utica-Grup 
erfreuen vermochten. 

Wie es scheint, betheiligten sich die ] 
der alten deutschen Gemeinden zu 
freudigem Eifer an dem Untern 
schreibt uns Hr. John P. Weber 


“Alle von uns besuchten Familie 
beigesteuert. In einer Gemeinde we 
alles beisammen, so dass di 
Unternehmens von ae +3 
Die von Zeit. 
ser oncene der Miss 


